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Men of Distinction prefer 


SWEDISH FURNITURE 


for Executive Offices 


See the full range at 


BLOCK & ANDERSON 


London Sales Office: 58-60, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. Telephone: WEStern 7250 (10 lines) 


(= 
Wy 
Re di ti l h d b h 
istinguished by the company it keeps... 


‘CANBERRA’ VASES winners of a Design Centre Award for 1960 


M.S.1.A. 


Lemington Glass 


Made at the Lemington Giass Works, Newcastie-on-Tyne 


DESIGNED BY R. STENNETT-WILLSON, 


Available from J. Wuidart & Co. Ltd., 15 Rathbone Place, London, W.1 
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POLISHED ALUMINIUM AND A NEW UPHOLSTERY PRINCIPLE — 


pads of plastic cloth or fabric are held in tension between 
moulded aluminium frames that conform to lines of comfort. All 
stand firmly on plastic-footed bases of aluminium. All swivel, 
and the reclining chairs have a simple tilting adjustment. Lounge 
and reclining chairs can have arms of black or polished alumin- 
ium; and the complementary luxuries of ottoman and pillow. 
Companion circular coffee and dining tables are topped in 
Botticino marble or opaque white glass. The whole group is 
intended to serve equally well indoors and out, in homes, offices 
and reception areas. Their originality is matched only by their 
comfort and practical applications; this is a well-conceived new 
idea that works. Retail prices range from £24.6.6. for the ottoman 
up to £62.5.6. for the reclining chair with pillow. The Eames 
Aluminium Group is being made now by Hille, under licence to 
Herman Miller of America. Visit our showrooms, 39/40 Albemarle 
Street, London. W.1., Hyde Park 9576, or 24 Albert Street, 
Birmingham 4. Midland 7378 or write for brochure. 


il] internationally-honoured furniture tor homes and offices 


CONTRACT DIVISICN 
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ceiling that lights 


A Lumenated Module installation in the showroom of Middlesex Motors, Stanmore. ARCHITECTS: Tubbs, Duncan & Osborn, A.RAB.A. 


Lumenated Ceilings are precision made. They arrive on site ready for 
immediate erection — using a minimum of skilled labour. They are covered 
by a comprehensive guarantee and a full maintenance service is provided. 
Expert co-operation on design and installation can be given by our experienced 
staff. Most Lumenated Ceilings diffuser designs have been accepted by the 
Council of Industrial Design. Please write for full details. 


A member of the Hall-Thermotank Group. 


ALLIANCE HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, LONDON SWI. TELEPHONE ABBEY 7113 


TGA Les 
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Enter—a breathtaking advance in bathroom litrury 


Daring advances in architectural design have found expression in recent years. And now-at last- 
a single idea heralds a new era in bathroom design. 

This bold conception, inspired by Formica Ltd-the VANITORY UNIT—can combine in one space- 
saving advance, handbasin, taps, dressing table drawers, mirrors, towel rail, strip lighting... 
beautifully surfaced in the colourful range of Formica decorative laminates ... all so easy to keep clean. 

With Formica decorative laminates you can design your 


own Vanitory Units to blend exactly with your overall 


plan...or you can choose from a wide range already FO R B CA : % 
produced by over 40 manufacturers. Full information VAN I T oO RY 


and lists of manufacturers are freely available on request. 


upits 


FORMICA-THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


FORMICA Ltd, De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1. “FORMICA and VANITORY are registered trademarks 
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The snail, most thought- 
fully, goes to some 
pains to reconcile his 
own needs with those 

of the conchologist 

e As home and protection, 
his shell must be tough, 
portable, and very much 
made to measure. At 
the same time, it must 
have just those qualities 
which—in due course— 
will delight the collector 
e Sheet steel from the 
City of Steel follows no 
less closely its intended 
purpose e Each order 

is treated as a separate 


assignment so that 

you, the manufacturer, 
MAD E TO M EASU RE get the particular kind of 
steel your product needs 
e Steel, in fact, made to 
measure—to your exact 


requirements. 


Vy) 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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lateral adjustment 
using special 
slotted plates 
(see smal/ 
iMustration) 
allows pre- 

wiring of ceiling 


vertical adjustment 
of slim 1° trim 
ensures perfect joint 
with ceiling 


installation 


control gear trays 
attached after 
installation allowing 
single-handed 
fitting — hinged for 
easy maintenance 


fits all types of 
ceiling and suspends 
from either true 

or false ceiling 


Ease of installation, complete fiexibility and big savings ininstallation costs... these 
are the features which make the redesigned Atlas ‘Modulite’ recessed troffer fittings a 
must for modular ceilings today. Features of the redesigned modulite range include: 
hidden spring clips providing positive lock on diffusers and simplifying removal; 2,4, 
6 or Sft lengths on a 2 ft module; open-ended versions for continuous mounting; 
alternative suspension for true or false ceilings; choice of three diffusers - trans- 
lucent ‘Perspex’, interlocking vynil sections and shallow plastic louvre. 


Atlas Lighting Limited, Thorn House, Upper St.Martin's Lane, London WC2 


DTV 
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The Regency period was characterized by simple 
elegance of design in buildings contrasted with ornate 
opulence in dress and many such buildings now come 
under the aegis of the Ministry of Works to be kept in 
a good state of preservation. Walpamur Quality Paints ; 
provide decoration of simple elegance in complete : fo 
harmony not only with period buildings but with a 
Embassies and Residencies throughout the world. DURADIC 
Constant laboratory testing at every stage of manu- “ALP 
| 


facture of these famous paints ensures their consistently 
aos high quality, which sets the standard by which others 
are judged. 


SHELL PINK 2 


For details of Walpamur Quality Paints write to 
The Walpamur Co. Ltd., Darwen, Lancs. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 
Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 
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G WALPAMUR PAINTS do a wonderful job | 
HAZE 4 
WameL PAINT 7 
| 94 SEAGULL | 
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To architects, designers and interior 
decorators, every floor poses a special 
problem. Its size, shape, purpose, position, 


2 ox lighting and other factors demand careful 


consideration before a final choice of 
covering is made. Barry’s Ruboleum—the 


| 
| oe, aristocrat of all floor coverings— 


invariably produces the perfect 
4) answer. 


From an exhilarating range of colours 

and patterns, you select the gay or the 
imposing—the warm hues or the rich— 

the dramatic tonal variations or the more 
restrained. And you choose with 
confidence, for you know that 

Barry’s Ruboleum possesses all the 
inherent virtues of good linoleum. It is 
economical, durable, easy to clean, resilient, 
maintenance-free for many years, quiet, 
sympathetic to the feet and most decorative. 


> 4 Barry’s Ruboleum is obtainable in 3 gauges 
—6-7 mm., 4°5 mm. and 3:20 mm. Write for full 
particulars and our Colour Harmony Book 
which simplifies the selection of shades 
harmonising with B.S. Colour Range 101. 


BARRY, OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD + KIRKCALDY + SCOTLAND 
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Reflectors from 16”—11’ 4” in unbroken lengths of §” extruded aluminium—Continuous 


runs with only eight hairline joints per 100 feet—Alternative reflectors for use with 


tubular tungsten or fluorescent lamps—Pendant, wall bracket, table bench or counter 


mountings fitted with special knuckle joints providing adjustment of reflectors 
through 180 . 


Light-Lines 


A series by 

Merchant Adventurers Limited 
provides Architects and Engineers 
with an outstanding range of 

150 precision-extruded aluminium 


reflector fittings designed 


for efficient directional lighting. 
Current uses range from 

chalkboard illumination in schools to 
choir stall lighting in cathedrals. 


ucutine 


designed by Paul Boissevain, Dip. Arch. M.S.1.A. 


A comprehensive leafiet giving full data and prices is available on request. 


Merchant Adventurers Limited 


Head Office: Hampton Road West, Feltham, Middiesex. FELtham 3686 


London Showrooms: 43, Portiand Road, London, W.11. PARK1223 
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Designed with top people in mind 


Up to the minute and looking ahead, practical, graceful, comfortable and so 
very impressive, this desk says so much about the man who sits behind it. 


SPECIFICATION: Design L. English walnut with inset black hide top. Metalware nickel plated. 


16 sq. ft. of working surface. L-shape gives arm's length access to built-in filing unit, and ample 
| space for dictating machine. Designer: Keith Tuckey, M.S.1.A 
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created by 
Catesbys ConmntractS « export 


Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Telephone MUSEUM 7777 
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TITANIUM 
PIGMENTS 


T 10 XIDE | 


Titan 


10 STRATTON STREET LONDON W.1 


by Ronald E. Brockes FSIA, ‘she. 
“3 


TITANIUM 
PIGMENTS 


Titan Products Ltd 


10 STRATTON STREET LONDON W.1 


¥ 
| 
the foundation of your decor. . . the instant appeal of colour oo. 


Efficiency and strain cannot live together. In an office 
where most of the work is done by seated workers 
unsuitable chairs can be a major source of strain. 


Over 30 years of scientific study of this seating problem 
is incorporated in each Leabank Workchair. The wide 
range of models and unique Leabank back adjustment 
presents the perfect answer. 


Let us show how Leabank Workchairs and other Leabank 
Furniture can make even a good office better. Why not take 
advantage of the Leabank Functional Planning Service? 
There is no obligation on your part—the service is offered 
free. Send for particulars today. 


LEABANK OFFICE EQUIPMENT LTD. 


78 Clifton House, Euston Road, London N.W.1. 


Member of the Owen Organisation 
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the foundation of your decor . . . the instant appeal of colour 
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TO B.S. 1840—1952 


Ilustrated on the right are 

S & L columns type Gb-1008 
recently installed on Manor Way 
for the Whitchurch Parish Council, 
Glamorgan. These columns, fitted 
with ‘Amberline’ lanterns supplied 
by A.E.I. Lamp and Lighting 
Company, Limited, have a 
mounting height of 35 ft. and this 
is the first installation in Wales 
where this new type of column has 
been erected. 


All our standard columns 
are now supplied with the 
new plain slip-in door. 


The columns shown on the left are type 
Gb-995, supplied to the County Council of 
the County of Lanark. These columns also 
have a mounting height of 35 ft. and are 
fitted with lanterns designed by Engineering 
and Lighting Equipment Company, Limited. 
They have bracket arms which give an 
outreach of approximately 10 ft. and permit 
installation at either the front or rear 

of the pavement. 


Stewarts and Lloyds’ tubular steel lighting 
columns, which can be supplied for various 
mounting heights have, under all conditions of 
loading, proved dependable and long lasting 
whilst their slenderness and small base size 
render them suitable for use on most sites. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 


GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - LONDON 
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for practical beauty choose PLYGLASS 


‘PLYGLASS’ becorates Double Glazing Units The Ministry of Works continue to specify ‘PLYGLASS’ Clear 
a eee and Diffusing Double Glazing Units and Vitroslab, for many 
Crown buildings in the United Kingdom and abroad, in order 
to provide heat and sound insulation and effective distribution 


of light. 


The practical and decorative possibilities of this versatile 
material, when used internally, are now being exploited in a 
variety of Government Offices as the accompanying photo- 
graphs show. Here ‘PLYGLASS’ Slatted Double Glazing Units 
provide partial one way vision, effective sound insulation and 
a modern decorative effect. In‘ PLYGLASS’ Decorated Double 
Glazing Units, the glass fibre interlayer, permanently sealed 
between two sheets of glass, can be varied in design, colour and 
degree of translucence according to individual requirements. 


PLYGLASS PEcoraTeD DOUBLE GLAZING UNITS 


Technical information is available on request from 


PLYGLASS LIMITED, Edinburgh Way, Harlow, Essex 


Telephone : Harlow 2427! Cables : PLYLUX, Harlow 
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HUMASCO LIMITED - VINYL COVERINGS - 


Renaissance 


a new dimension in 
translucent vinyl flooring... 
with all the beauty and 

many times the life of natural 
marble. Renaissance: 


an inspiring design in 


AMTICO 


probably the most 
beautiful flooring the 


world has ever known 


Imagination takes the floor — and wall 


—when Renaissance takes your eye. 

And this superlative Amtico quality is, 
indeed, fast taking the eye of architects 
and designers and decorators. Here’s 
more than the subtle colours, the natural 
effects, of real marble. Here’s a depth, 

a translucence, that only Amtico solid 
vinyl can offer. And wear. Long, hard 
wear. Tests show that Renaissance will 
outlast marble forty times. This despite 
such modern-day things as stiletto heels 
and abrasive chemicals. Like all Amtico 
solid vinyl flooring, Renaissance is 
resilient: therefore it gives under foot, 
and is comparatively quiet in use. One 
thousand eight hundred square feet 

of Renaissance have just been laid in the 
foyer and lounge of the Royal Hibernian 
Hotel in Dublin, to the design of 

John Siddeley. And at the 1960 Ideal 
Home Exhibition, Amtico flooring was 
selected for the huge Radiation stand 
and for the flooring in the kitchen, 
living room and family room in the 
American house. It handsomely adorned 
the walls of the bathroom in the 
Georgian House. Launched in Britain at 
the beginning of the year, Amtico is 
becoming accepted far and wide. It’s 
being talked about. People are discussing 
its properties. Wear . . . resilience... 
translucency ... colour... and not 
least, designs. Plain, Terrazzo, Wood Grain, 
Cork, Eldorado Metal, Stardust. And 

in addition, Amtico can repeat just about 
any element of design from wallpaper, 
fabric, insignia or photographs. You may 
already have heard Amtico discussed. 
Now: see the marvel itself in displays 

and laid floors and walls which show 

the complete range made by the world’s 
largest producers of solid vinyl. Humasco 
Limited hold stocks and offer a technical 
and design service. Please come. Ring 
CITy 1056, or write to the address 

below, suggesting when you may be 


expected. 


23 OLD BAILEY - LONDON - EC4 
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DETAIL SHOWING 


WEBBING FIXING 


@ PAT. No. 800.828 ol, 


@ No. 427 EASY CHAIR PAT. APPD. 35840/58 
@ DESIGN APPLNS 891887/8 


The ERCOLion on the 
anatomy of comfort 


‘Design for the comfort of the anatomy” began 


the ERCOLion, “is an amalgam of science and aesthetics. 
A marriage of form and information. A means of support 
without obtrusive supporting means. Take my new light 
but immensely strong Easy Chair. The entire sitting area of 
the seat and back is completely free of any cross rails. Just 
resilient rubber webbing (self anchored to the solid Beech 
frame), supporting deep foam cushions. A hammock-like 
haven which ‘gives’ to your body at every point. 

However you dispose your anatomy you are superbly 
comfortable as never before, because you are literally 


ERCOL Windsor ‘free-floating’. And as an additional practical comfort”, 


concluded the ERCOLion, “I have provided zip-off 


contemporary furniture cushion covers”. 


ERCOL FURNITURE LTD +: HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 
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Today’s 
designer 
chooses 


Plastovac-P 


because 


The new vacuum covering process . . . 


. . . gives him much more flexibility in design. 


. . puts a hardwearing P.V.C. surface on radios, shoes, 
furniture and travelware. 


. . is washable in warm water and has good colour fastness, 


. - has excellent drawing properties and covers 
pre-shaped surfaces without loss of emboss. 
. - contains wholly polymeric plasticisers to prevent migration, 


. . is available in an attractive range of colours 
and printed effects. 


Our Technical Service Department will be pleased 
to give further information, as well as details of special 
machinery and adhesives for applying 


Plastovac-P 
polymeric plasticised sheet for vacuum covering 


Made by 


OF LANCASTER) 
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THE SURGEON 
and the chef ... 


LL 


The carefully arranged instruments of the 
Surgeon, and the gleaming utensils of the Chef, 
have the same basic requirements—absolute 
hygiene, rapid cleaning and sterilisation and long 
service life. Wherever these needs arise you will 
find ‘Staybrite’ and stainless steels. 
Firth-Vickers policy of ‘forward thinking” 
provides research facilities and technical advisory 
services which are available to designers, 
fabricators and all users of stainless and heat- 
resisting steels. 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
== the only Company in Europe to devote its 
activities exclusively to the production and 
development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 
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exciting 


lighting 


Another exciting range of lighting fittings 
from Rotaflex— 
the*D’ range of display lighting fittings 
available as pendant, wall and ceiling fittings. 


Rotaflex exciting lighting for industrial, 
commercial and domestic use—a lighting service 
geared for the production of lighting 

fittings for all special schemes. 


Send for a copy of the new display fittings 
folder or the Rotaflex general catalogue. 


Works: 4-10 Nile Street, London, N.1. - Tel. CLErkenwell 2288 


ROTAFLEX (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 


Showrooms: 4 Conduit Street, London, W.1 - Tel. MAY fair 5666/7 


lilustration shows wall fittings (D3/W/100, D§/W/100) 
recessed ceiling fitting (D6/100) and pendants (D2/P/100) 
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As well as being bent, 
blanked, and cut to 
almost any size, 
Bowater Board can be 
dressed up in all sorts 
of attractive colours 
and textures. For 
reasonably long runs, 
it can be given special 
hardening, softening, 
or other treatments 
to make it suitable 
for jobs like the 

ones shown here... 


44 to start you 


thinking? Write to: 


For British Railways carriage partitions, 
Bowater Board was specially treated for 
easier lamination of Melamine. 


A specially softened board was produced 
for these crankshaft boxes, so that auto- 
matic nailing machines could be used. 


By contrast, a specially stiffened Bowater 
Board was used for making these flush 
doors. 


Another regular use—TV backs. Bowater 
Board is dark-stained so that overprinted 
circuit diagrams are clearly legible. 


TV backs again: this time, Bowater Board 
was fine-meshed on the reverse side so it 
could take screening foil. 


Another British Railways assignment: 
Bowater Board was specially adapted to 
make it easier to curve and shape railway 
coach ceilings. 


Like a booklet 
and some samples 


Imagine how you can use 


BUILDING BOARDS DIVISION, BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED, 


BOWATER HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SWI. 


TEL: KNI 7070 
CRC 64BI 


Bowater 
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“Twillerton! 
Is this really 


DESIGN 141 


FORMICA?” 


Certainly ... these are Formica Cellulose Acetate 
Containers. Time was when Formica Ltd. were 
known only for hard-wearing surfaces, found 
mainly in kitchens. Not so any more. Now they 
make all kinds of different things for all kinds of 
different needs. And all kinds of people are 
talking about them. 

Consider these containers, for instance. What 
wonderful gleaming smoothness! Transparent, 


seamless, non-toxic, tough as only Formica know 
how, they come in a variety of shapes and sizes, 
with snap-on or screw-on tops. You'll see them 
around. Perfect shop windows in miniature... 
for everything from cosmetics to cocktail sticks, 
bow-ties to shaving brushes. 

This is just one of the many products bearing the 
name Formica. The list below gives you some idea 
of the extent of the Formica range. 


DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


FORMICA 
make 


For full information on any FORMICA product please write to: 


FORMICA LIMITED, Extruded Plastics Division, 
Cavendish Works, Buckhold Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18. Tel: VANdyke 7202 


FORMICA registered trade mark 


INDUSTRIAL LAMINATES 
CHAIR SETS 


EXTRUDED PLASTICS 
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SAW 


in one working day! 


Modernisation of a bar, restaurant, shop or office all in one day? And without disturbing 
a staff or customers? That’s what can be achieved by using HARDEC — quickest firing plastic 
: surface. The reason is this: HARDEC is a balanced board which lies flat by itself, needing 
only the simplest fixing. 
In ‘Operation HARDEC’, the area to be re-surfaced is measured-up and the boards pre-cut 
to size beforehand. Then colourful, plastic-surfaced HARDEC tops can be quickly and 
% permanently fixed on horizontal surfaces with the minimum of adhesive or by simple 

metal edging. 

Wall-panelling with HARDEc (in another of its many designs) takes only a little longer. 
A simple framework of timber grounds... contact adhesive (panel-pins or screws, if you 
prefer) and the job is done. 


Quickest-Fixing Horizontal or Vertical Plastic Surface 


Write for free sample to:— 
THE AIRSCREW COMPANY & JICWOOD LTD DEPT DNI8 WEYBRIDGE SURREY 
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By top British and Swiss de- 
signers, the Fiesta range with 


its variety and colour gives 


a wide choice of beautiful, 
well-constructed fittings to 
suit every style of modern 
interior. Write for illustrated 
catalogue to: 


A.E.1. LAMP & LIGHTING CO. LTO., 
MELTON RD., LEICESTER. 
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made 


al size 


’ 


an Krimpen 
\ folder ts available from 


always specify ‘Monotype’ faces 
by 


any 


For printing quality 
This project was abandoned but the tri 
The Monotype Corporation Limited, 43 Fetter Lane, London E.C.4 


proved so successful that it was decided to make 


the distinguished typographer who received 


the Spectrum Publishing Company of Utrecht. 


the 1956 Gold Medal of the Society of Industrial Artists. 


Enschede en Zonen of Haarlem 
a complete range in collaboration with The Monotype Corporation. 


[his type was designed by the late | 
The type was intended for a Bible to be published by 
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The recessed fittings illustrated are made in various sizes 
and incorporates a completely new method of securing simple 
maintenance by means of the Allom Heffer patent locking 
device (Patent application No. 32933/59) which provides : 


@ A positive method of opening and shutting on a pull-push 
principle. 


® Hinging on either side of the fitting when fully clear of 
the ceiling. 


@ Complete detachment of the diffuser when required. 


Apply for Brochure series 707 


17 MONTPELIER STREET - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - SW7 - TELEPHONE KNIGHTSBRIDGE 6897-8 
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Chemically inert tor 


storage of 
sensitive materials 


Retains 
transparency 


Withstands extremes 
of temperature 


Resists corrosion and 
is easily cleaned 
by steam or detergent 


Accurate, easily 
reproducible preforms ina 
variety of glasses for 
electrical and other 
applications! 


Thermally and 
mechanically strong 


please write for further information to: 
Industrial Sales Division, 
James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., 
Wear Glass Works, Sunderland 
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LM’s new desks (a versatile family of which this 
is quite a junior member) are made of perfectly 
ordinary Utile Mahogany from West Africa. 
But—it is bought in the log, to ensure matching 
of grain and colour; kiln-dried to 12$°,., moisture 
content; and kept at controlled humidity until 
the desk leaves the works. The finish is a 
special imported Danish oil, which feeds the 
wood and is easily maintained. 

The unorthodox legs are extruded anodised 
aluminium, with a soft pewter-like lustre. The 
locks were specially designed for this range. 
The tops are natural grained hide, leather cloth, 


or veneer; this one is in pale blue. 


= 


This is what LM do with ordinary West African Mahogany 


The chair? One of nineteen. Utile Mahogany 
again, but the finish is a cold-catalyzed cellulose 
lacquer. (The easy way of applying lacquer is to 
put on a filler first; this causes white marks 
under scratches. LM do it the better way— 
several coats of lacquer direct on wood.) The 
upholstery is rubberized hog's hair on springs, 
and the cover, to customers’ choice, is fastened 
with three-pronged air-driven staples instead of 


conventional tacks—much neater and firmer. 


LM's catalogue illustrates the whole range. 
LM Furniture Ltd., 63 Dean Street, London W1, 


will send you one. Tel : REGent 1848. 


LM furniture 
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Maximum legibility and good taste are combined 
in the Gents wall clocks shown here. 


Styled by a leading industrial designer they 
provide a choice of standard models which fit 
happily into present-day surroundings and décor. 


These and others in the extensive Gents range 
have been selected by the Council of Industrial 
Design for inclusion in Design Index. 


All are available for operating either on A.C. 
< Mains or as part of a Master Clock System. 


May we send you literature? 


GENTS 


OF LEICESTER 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


GENT & COMPANY LIMITED, 
Faraday Works, Leicester. Telephone: 36151 


London Office & Showroom: 
47, Victoria Street,S.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 6888 


Also at: BIRMINGHAM. BRISTOL. EDINBURGH. GLASGOW. NEWCASTLE. BELFAST 
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suspended ceilings 


acoustic correction 


thermal insulation 
office partitioning 


specialist joinery 
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LOOK 
AROUND 
YoU... 


_ you'll see more manufacturers of heating appliances 
_ use Expanded Metal than any other alternative grill... 


_ and for many good reasons... 


BETTER CONDUCTION FASTER PRODUCTION WIDER CHOICE Expanded 
: Expanded Metal, completely joint- Expanded Metal is easily pre- Metal offers the strength and 
less, in steel or aluminium conducts punched and formed. Its introduc- economy of steel or the colours and 
evenly — allows uniform airflow. tion simplifies fabrication and patterns of anodised aluminium. 
Ridged or flattened, there's a mesh speeds output. Special sizes can be It opens up new opportunities for 
for every application. cut and supplied in quantity. styling and sales. 


Write for full details today 


XPARIDED METAL 


at the heart of more things than most people realise 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO. LTD.. 16 Caxton Street. London, S.W.l. Phone: ABBey 7766. 
Also at: Aberdeen Belfast Birmingham Cardiff Dublin Exeter Glasgow Leeds Manchester West Hartlepool. 


The Expanded Metal Company of Canada Limited, Annacis Industrial Estate, Vancouver, Canada. Agents and Stockists throughout the free wold 
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Marleymura in Lomans Bakers, Southampton Architects : W. H. Saunders & Son, Southampton 


...in public buildings, shops and offices 


MARLEY 


THE 12”x6” VINYL WALL TILES 


... new design potential to the concept of 
permanent, practical wall decoration. 


FIVE PASTEL COLOURS AND BLACK 
The actual dimensions of each tile are 12” x 5” which 
permit any design to be used, while still maintaining an 
equal 4° framed spacing between tiles. 


MARLEY SEVENOAKS - KENT - Sevenoaks 55255 
London Showrooms .- 251 Tottenham Court Road . W1 
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"the right chair for 


you? 


Race design chairs—and settees—to suit different people with different needs. 
(And still give you a theme of style and colour—upholstery fabrics: and economic prices) 


relaxing heron 


Loose reversible seat and back cushions in Latex foam. (Down and feather filled head-rest cushion, optional extra). 
Welded steel frame. Steel legs finished satin matt chromium or graphite stove-enamel. From £32.12.6 


low armed R57/3 


Settee with arms and sides in hide; polished beech or satin chromed skid legs. Back and 
seat cushions can be removed and their covers quickly detached for cleaning. From £60.3.6. De luxe, from £67.8.6 


For you ? Race is a very special family of furniture: write for free illustrated list of complete range 


Race furniture 22 Union Road, Clapham ew4 Tek: Macaulay 2215/7 
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The wind of change 


FoITOR John E. Blake 
EDITORIAL ADVISERS Paul Reilly 
J. Noel White 


Michael Farr FURNISHING IN STATE 
ee See A SPECIAL FEATURE ON THE MINISTRY OF WORKS 


Over 600,000 people, who work for the British Government at home and overseas, occupy 
buildings that are furnished, equipped and sometimes erected by the Ministry of Works. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR Malcolm J. Brookes 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS Gillian Naylor 
Archie McNab 


PRODUCTION 
STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


Malcolm Cole 
Alfred Lammer 
Arthur Sudber 


Offices, embassies, museums, post offices, prisons, ancient monuments — and many other public 
and private institutions, add up to a furnishing task of vast proportions. How well is it done? 


The answer is provided in this special 36-page feature. 


Foreword by the Minister of Works 18 Offices for staff overseas 
Overseas 


MO W -the background 60 Standard office furniture 


correspondents 


AusTRALIA  Aeith Newman British embassies 64 Interiors for higher grades 


austria Bettina Hirsch Tableware for British embassies 66 Prestige buildings 
CANADA John Kettle 


peNMARK [bi Trier Merch Foreign embassies 70 Special purpose buildings 


FINLAND Olof Gummerus Accommodation for staff overseas 74 Summing up 


FRANCE Roger Cario 
GERMANY Heinrich hoénig 

Louis Emmerik 
Letizta Frailich Ponti 
japan Hisact Yamamoto 

NEW ZEALAND Victor Beckett TV: graphics Roger Coleman 


norway Ferdinand Aars The second article in this series on design for the television industry discusses some of the 


problems facing the graphic designer concerned with programme titles and credits. Examples 
from several British programme companies are illustrated and compared. 


SOUTH AFRICA Charles Winckley 
sweDEN Eva Ralf 
SWITZERLAND Alfred Altherr 


usa Lazette Van Houten 3 News 85 Letters 87 Books 


Addresses of British manufacturers in this issue are on page 89 


Editorial Circulation Advertisements Council of Industrial Design, The Design Centre, 
28 Haymarket, London sw! Tel: Trafalgar 8000 anp the Council of Industrial Design Scottish 
Committee, Scottish Design Centre, 46 West George Street, Glasgow c2 Tel: nouglas 3914 


Design may be obtained from booksellers at home and abroad or from the addresses above. 
Yearly subscription rate: U K 40s post paid 
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ANCESTORS OF AN INDUSTRY 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S famous observation of the falling apple reputedly started 
the speculations that led him to his theory of universal gravitation. The apple-tree 
was at Woolsthorpe, where he had retired when the Plague reached Cambridge; it 
was here, also, that he first evolved what we now know as differential calculus and, 
in his own words, “had the Theory of Colours”. He had discovered that the sun's 
light is split up into its constituent colours by a prism —a discovery that provides 
the basis of chemical and astronomical spectroscopy. Newton was, too, a thorough- 
going atomist—that is, he believed that all matter was composed of tiny 
indestructible particles. He assumed that there were forces acting between the 
particles, these inter-actions enabling him not only to provide a theoretical explanation 
of Boyle's Law but also to understand chemical reactions. Newton's ability to use 
the concepts of atomism in a precise, mathematical way did much to excite the 
scientific interest that culminated, a century later, in Dalton's statement of his 
atomic theory. 


The same curiosity 
that inspired the 
ancestors of their 
industry leads 
1.C.1.’s scientists 


and technologists 


towards the discovery 


and development 
of new materials 


and improved processes. 
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COMMENT 


The wind of change 


We were once entertained to dinner at Her Majesty's embassy in one of 
the most design conscious countries in Europe. Our eyes wandered des- 
pairingly round the familiar mixture of theatrical make-believe — a sort of 
furniture salesman’s dream of a Georgian squire’s home miraculously 
transplanted from Oxford Street — and at last came thankfully to rest on 
the table glass which had been designed by the late James Hoganr pi. We 
turned to our hostess with a compliment on our lips but were stopped in 
our tracks for ‘Yes she said “they are nice — Swedish I suppose’’. That 
was several years ago, as indeed was the case of our acquaintance who went 
to be interviewed for a job in connection with the interior furnishing of our 
embassies overseas and was asked by her interviewer whether she knew 
much about antique furniture; it was important that she should, he said, 
“for we make our own Chippendale”. 

There are today welcome signs that a wind of change has begun to stir 
in the ministry responsible for these world wide projections of Britain’s 
attitude to architecture and design. It may be that we will no longer pre- 
sent ourselves invariably against a back cloth designed for long dead 
cmissaries. It may even be that an embassy may be modern both outside 
and inside, for nothing could win more effectively for this country a reputa- 
tion for lively imagination than to house our representatives abroad to the 
same good standard of modern design that is now possible at home. 

‘The resistance of large and long established undertakings to the recog- 
nition of change provides a powerful brake to the encouragement of im- 
proved standards of design throughout many industries. So large are the 
orders which such organisations place, that the merits of ingrained conser- 
vatism are given a false value. ‘To break out requires managerial or minis- 
terial courage of a rare kind. 

We must therefore, salute the efforts which the Ministry of Works is now 
making and also the recent developments in the Directorate General of 
Works at the War Office where modern standards of design in architec- 
ture and furnishings are now considered essential to a modern service. At 
the same time there is a huge programme of rebuilding hospitals, a few new 
hotels are on the drawing boards, and most of the existing ones need a face 
lift; already the railways are in the throes of modernisation. Supplies and 
purchasing departments are going to be busy. The sheer bulk of the pur- 
chases which are made for these undertakings represents a sizeable quota 
of consumer goods. If they demand the best designs on the market then the 


influence on industry as well as the public will be profound and widespread. 
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Lord John Hope at The Design Centre 
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FOREWORD 


by the Rt Hon Lord John Hope, MP, Minister of Works 


Whether I would agree with DEsIGN’s estimate of the right ratio between the 
modern and the traditional when it comes to projecting our country abroad I do 
not know. 

We might well agree: we might not. In any case, this issue of DESIGN is stimulating, 
constructive and of great interest. I feel honoured to have been asked to write a 
foreword, and happy to accept. 

This issue is largely about the Ministry of Works and, in introducing it, I should 
like to explain briefly why design is so important in the work of my department. 
Censider first the Government service. Some 600,000 civil servants work in offices 
and other buildings provided by the ministry. Their efficiency and welfare 

depend very much on its success in providing working conditions and surroundings 
which are both suitable and pleasant — well designed, in fact. But the ministry’s 
work does not affect only the lives of civil servants. 

Government buildings feature prominently in our towns. They are to be seen 
wherever you go — post office, employment exchange, tax office and many 

others. They are visited daily by millions more people than actually work in them. 
They make their impression and visual impact on passer-by, business caller, visitor 
~ all of us as we go about our daily business. 

Abroad, the buildings and furnishings provided for our diplomatic missions have a 
special importance in contributing to the idea formed by other nations of the kind 
of people we are. They will be scanned with an appraising eye for an indication of 
the attitude and outlook of the British nation and Government. Do they betoken 
vigour or inertia, imagination or stodginess, progress or poverty, assurance or 
arrogance? Questions of this kind will be provoked and in part answered by the 
quality of design achieved by my department. 

The articles that follow deal mainly with the ministry’s furnishing work. The 
ministry is, perhaps, the largest single buyer of furniture and furnishings in this 
country; and its responsibility for setting and maintaining a high standard of 
design is correspondingly great. Its policy is to look to the future, both in what it 
designs itself and in what it buys from the trade. Its aim is to provide furniture 
which is efficient and economical in use and satisfying to the eye and mind. These 
are also the objectives of the Council of Industrial Design and I hope that the close 
contact already established between my ministry and the CoIP will continue to 
grow into a working partnership of increasing benefit to both. 
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BACK 


600,000 people at home and abroad occupy buildings furnished by the Ministry of Works. Here and in | 


Few single organisations have greater influence on national stand- 
ards of design than the departments that supply governments 


with furnishings and equipment for offices, homes and public 


institutions. In this country responsibility lies with the Ministry of 


Works, which is also concerned with Government buildings and a 
host of other properties ranging from ancient monuments to royal 
parks, museums and prisons. 

The ministry comprises a number of divisions with staff drawn 
from all the professions concerned with the design, equipment and 
maintenance of buildings. One of them, the Supplies Division, 
specialises in the design, production, purchase and maintenance 
of furniture and equipment among various other services, and it is 
with this division, and its opposite numbers abroad, that this issue 
of DESIGN is largely concerned. 

Since the job of government is complex and far-reaching, civil 
servants need an astonishing variety of goods, and the Supplies 
Division has the task of meeting all needs, great and small, as they 
arise. Furniture and soft furnishings are numerically the most im- 
portant class of supplies; but the range also includes pottery, glass- 
ware, cutlery and all kinds of miscellaneous articles for office and 
home. In addition a variety of special equipment is needed, such 
as hose ramps, transit boxes, storage tanks, inflatable fabric water 
dams and security equipment, generally with combination locks 
to say nothing of the many goods, like fuel and cleaning materials, 
that need no designer. 

All this makes the MOW one of Britain’s best customers. it 
spends £3 million a year on furniture and equipment for public 
buildings at home and another £500,000 on diplomatic and simi- 
lar establishments. How does it set about this task? What are the 
principles of its design policy and how have they changed in the 


years of developing design standards since the war? 


Requirements of use 

‘Traditionally the MOW has preferred to have practically all its 
oflice furniture specially designed for the Government service. 
There are several reasons for this. First, the policy is to standardise 
especially desks, chairs, tables, cup- 
and so gain the advantages of mass production 
and interchangeability. The standard designs are based on long 


as many items as possible 


boards and racks 


study of the particular conditions in which civil servants work. 

A second reason is that much of the furniture has to be indi- 
vidually designed for special uses, for instance in laboratories, 
libraries and for certain clerical processes. A third is that by putting 
its own designs out to competitive tender the MOW can reduce 
costs. Finally, few commercial designs are robust enough to give 
the length of service expected of them; they also tend to be more 
expensive than the ministry's own designs. 

Carpets too are usually bought to special order. But with few 
exceptions fabrics, tableware and other household goods are 
selected from commercial ranges, and the MOW keeps an up-to- 
date selection in its headquarters ‘showroom’, which ‘clients’ 
from ambassadors to departmental accommodation officers ~— visit 
when needs arise. Occasionally it buys commercial furniture as 
well ~ for embassies, for staff dwellings, and for public rooms in 
Government offices — and the occasions are becoming more fre- 
quent as the scope of Government widens. 


Policy in practice 

This policy means that the Supplies Division must have both a 
drawing office (with a staff of more than 20 at present) designing 
furniture and equipment for production, as well as staff to super- 
vise the many different furnishing schemes at home and overseas. 
Hitherto the latter have come from the retail trade or from firms 
of contract furnishers and have not been trained designers; the 
former are craftsmen or draughtsmen and the emphasis in thei 
design training has been practical rather than creative, so that in 
the past MOW furniture has had few of the refinements of the 
best current designs. Both groups have a wide range of work to 
deal with. They must be versatile, not rigid specialists. But some 
specialisation is an advantage; for instance, one of the staff knows 
more than his colleagues about pottery, another is similarly well 
informed on fabrics, a third on antique furniture and so on. 

Until recently the MOW has made no significant contribution 
to the progress of British design; it has followed the trends, and 
benefited from them. If this issue of pestGN had been prepared as 
recently as five years ago, it would not have painted a very en- 
couraging picture. Today, however, the Supplies Division is 


plainly on the move. Its basic policy is much the same, but it is 
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being applied with much more zest and imagination in many 
different directions. What is more, this recent change looks like 
opening a progressive series of developments. The future should be 
interesting and worth following. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the change is a move 
away from the unimaginative, especially in standard office furni- 
ture. MOW designs have never been bad, compared with much 
of what the trade has offered. But they have been safe, sturdy and 
sobering, and they have contributed to the flat, four-square and 
monochrome picture which the outside world perceives in Govern- 
ment buildings. Several strong reasons have supported this tradi- 
tion and they now become impediments to change. First, the 
M OW, like other spending departments, works to a strict budget, 
which means avoidance of frills and of frequent replacements. The 
main purpose of this restriction is, of course, to prevent extrava- 
gant use of the taxpayers’ money, and it is reinforced from time to 
time by cuts in Government spending for reasons of economic 
policy. While some check on extravagance is clearly justified, there 
are many who challenge the cult of austerity in Government atti- 
tudes to design: civil servants have as much right to good design 
as any others, and the public has a right to be cheered, not de- 


pressed, by what it sees when it visits a public building. 


Challenge to conservatism 

A second impediment is the relentless pressure of work, much of it 
urgent yet humdrum, leaving the staff little time for creative 
thinking and putting a high premium on straightforward solutions 
to design problems. This is a general problem in departments that 
vive a common service to the Government as a whole. 

Finally, the MOW’s scope is limited by its responsibility to 
clients who are, more often than not, conservative. The qualities 
that make a good ambassador or senior civil servant in Whitehall 
are not normally linked with radicalism in matters of culture. Yet 
these officers naturally have some say in the choice of furnishings. 
New items of standard furniture have in the past becn examined 
carefully by an Improvement of Office Conditions Committee, 
(under the aegis of the MOW), while ambassadors and their 
wives are offered a range of choice in such matters as fabrics and 
colour schemes whenever a furnishing scheme is planned at an 
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he following articles the story of this vast and complex task is unfolded 


embassy during their period of office. 

However, the Supplies Division is making a tresh and spirited 
effort to produce interesting and original work within the strict 
limits imposed on it. History has given it two welcome advantages ; 
able and keen staff with long experience of the complex and difli- 
cult problems facing the ministry; and an honest and workmanlike 
approach to questions of design. ‘To these assets it now adds a 
training scheme whereby new recruits, having completed a college 
course, receive three years’ intensive training in all aspects of the 
division’s furnishing work. A design unit is also being formed 
which will specialise in original work, unhampered by the tread- 
mill of routine. Staff are encouraged to mix in the wider world of 
design, to go to lectures and exhibitions and to look at relevant 
magazines; and since even relatively junior staff engaged on over- 
seas work have to travel abroad, they have opportunities of follow- 
ing trends of architecture and modern furniture design in foreign 
countries. 

These developments should make it easier for the ministry to 
contribute something individual and significant to the future 
course of British design instead of following in its wake. Shortage 
of money remains a serious limitation: the MOW has to set itself 
realistic priorities — to keep old furnishings till they wear out and 
to confine the new to new buildings and major refurnishing 
schemes. ‘The division’s own offices give a good illustration of this 
policy: the senior officers have a variety of desks, representing 
different periods and styles, each likely to give good service for 


many years. 


Foreign experience 

What about other countries’? On the whole the pattern of organisa- 
tion seems to be basically similar abroad, though there are notable 
differences. In the USA, for instance, there are separate depart- 
ments for home and overseas work, while in Western Germany 
each of the nine Land governments has its own organisation and 
the standards vary greatly. In general the level of design is not 
high and governments rely on private architects and designers to 
supply work of real merit when it is needed. In such cases results 
have been achieved which are outstanding by any yardstick, and 
examples are illustrated from which valuable lessons can be 
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learned. The most successful countries are Sweden and the USA, 
which have built up strong teams of staff designers while not 
hesitating to call in free-lance specialists when advisable. 

Itseems unfortunate that some previous excursions by the MO W 
with private designers have not been entirely successful — once, for 
example, with a new desk for higher administrative officers and 
once with the interior of an overseas residence — since much of 
the ministry's prestige work demands the best available talent. In 
both these cases the designer was sought through a competition 
and it is tempting to consider whether this is the best method of 
selection since it encourages the contestants to formulate their 
basic ideas before becoming intimate with the problems they have 
to solve. The experience of other countries seems to have been 
happier and in Britain public corporations outside the Govern- 
ment have developed long-standing relationships with interior de- 
signers. Gatwick (see page 67) and London airports, though not 
commissioned by the MOW, are the result of successful co-opera- 
tion between the Government and consultant architect-designers, 
and the furniture for both these buildings was bought and supplied 
by the Supplies Division. It is suggested in later articles that the 
MOW might well persevere with its experiments and gradually 
forge close relations with a small panel of consultants who under- 
stand the peculiar conditions in which the ministry has to work 
and can co-operate smoothly with the ministry’s liaison staff. 


Responsibility for high standards 
The boundary between architecture and interior design is no 
more distinct within the MOW than in everyday practice. Thus, 
while this special feature is concerned with the Supplies Division, 
illustrations from the work of the Architect's Division are included 
in order to provide a comprehensive picture. In general the Archi- 
tect’s Division is responsible for buildings, interior planning and 
fixtures, and the Supplies Division for movable goods. But the 
architect is also responsible for the general scheme of internal 
decoration and furnishing and the two divisions work together 
increasingly closely, particularly on the treatment of new build- 
ings and major conversions and on the design of new standard 
ranges of furniture. 

In conclusion it should perhaps be stated why almost an entire 


Humorous embellishments specially drawn by John Glashan 


issue of DESIGN is being devoted to the work of this single, compara- 
tively small division of one Government department. The enor- 
mous scope of the division’s activities has already been mentioned 
and the particular problems with which it is faced have been dis- 
cussed. In applauding the efforts that have so far been made, and 
in urging a continuing quest for the highest standards, DESIGN is 
not putting forward a plea for ivory towers for civil servants. 
Design is a down-to-earth and practical business and it has here 
some down-to-earth and practical functions to perform. 

The ministry in fact has a responsibility to provide equipment 
that will help rather than impede the efficiency of the people who 
use it. And ‘efficiency’ has a wide definition. It concerns the office 
worker at his desk as much as the ambassador in his embassy, for 
if the office worker has an uncomfortable chair and dingy crowded 
surroundings, his output is likely to be less than optimum, and if 


the ambassador entertains a foreign V1 P in an embassy which is 
old fashioned and muddled in design, then Britain has lost an 
opportunity to speak of her progressive ideas. In these circum- 
stances economies in design are likely to become economies in 
efficiency and, although the call to slash Government spending 
comes easily to the inclinations of the popular Press and any hint 
of extravagance is eagerly pounced on by the Public Accounts 
Committee, too much cheeseparing is likely in the long run to 
work against the public’s interests. This lesson, which is learned 
sooner or later by the larger commercial firms, is harder for cost- 
conscious Government departments to accept. 


pDesion 


British 


EMBA 


An embassy abroad — or a high commissioner’s residence in the 


Commonwealth ~ is usually a large town house with plenty of 
room for entertaining, including sleeping accommodation for 
guests. The office quarters — or chancery, as they are called — may 
be in the same building — but more often they are in a separate 
building in the embassy compound. This article, and the next, are 
concerned primarily with residences. 

Before the 1914-18 war official furnishings were supplied for the 
main public rooms only — hall, dining room, reception rooms, 
study and offices — and they were restricted to curtains, carpets, 
mirrors and essential furniture. Gradually, however, the MOW’s 
responsibilities have been extended to all classes of furniture in- 
cluding the private rooms. The ministry is thus responsible for 
furnishing and equipping, for ambassadors or heads of mission, 
about 100 houses and mansions of different sizes, periods, styles 
and amenities in capital cities all over the world with many 
different cultures and climates. 

Some of the buildings, mainly in Europe, have been embassies 
for several generations. They are period pieces and, like privately 
owned houses of their kind, have been furnished over the years in 
the style of their period. Other embassies are old houses, recently 
bought and converted, and again furnished in a traditional manner. 
But a growing number, especially in the new countries of Asia, 
Africa and South America and in the Commonwealth, are new or 
fairly modern houses, and the Government has had to decide 
whether it will draw on or break with tradition and whether tra- 
dition, if kept, should be native to the particular country con- 
cerned or an alien import from Britain. 


National symbol 

An embassy does not express an individual’s taste (since ambas- 
sadors come and go every few years) or that of a private company, 
or even a department of state; it is a symbol of the nation as a 
whole, the emblem of a state within a state. How should this 
symbol be fashioned? Thinking in the foreign service is divided 
between those who believe that Britain is best represented abroad 
by its golden age of architecture and design, which is universally 
admired, and those who feel that a new approach is required and 
that it is no longer creditable to dwell in the past, particularly 
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among peoples who are living very much in the present. The 
former view still tends to prevail, but the latter is clearly gaining 
ground. Being unashamedly modern avoids the dilemma of whose 
tradition to adopt, since modern design is largely cosmopolitan 
and national differences, though often sharp, rarely clash. But as 
yet little attempt has been made to introduce modern furniture 
into the many older buildings which are not particularly dist- 
inguished architecturally. 

There is little reason to suppose that, say, eighteenth century 
furniture is more appropriate in a nineteenth century Russian 
building than modern twentieth century designs would be. There 
are plenty of examples of conversions for commercial companies, 
colleges, hotels, etc, in which modern interiors have been created 
without major structural alterations, but such conversions need a 
particular skill in interior design which is not always easy to find. 
No one is suggesting, of course, that the interiors of a house such as 
the Paris embassy, which is virtually a museum piece whose interiors 
are carefully preserved, should be suddenly modernised. 


Developing policy 

The ministry’s staff, who prepare most interior schemes at its head- 
quarters, are well equipped to maintain these interiors and their 
work for buildings of this sort is of a high quality. A different type 
of experience, however, may be necessary where the introduction 
of modern schemes would be desirable and suggestions are put 
forward at the end of this article on how this might be achieved. 
Even more difficult is the mixture of new modern furniture with 
existing period pieces, and this is rarely if ever attempted except 
in the more private rooms. 

The MOW’’s policy is largely governed however, by the views 
of its ‘clients’, for while it limits to some extent an ambassador’s 
choice of actual furnishings, it tries to avoid styles of furnishing 
which the first resident will dislike intensely. This is why so many 
of the newer buildings are furnished with an eye on tradition, 
even though such a backward-looking attitude often deprives the 
interior of distinction. However when, as happens occasionally, a 
completely new embassy building is designed, the MOW ~ both 
the Architects and the Supplies Divisions — tries to make a com- 
plete break with tradition. It is very unlikely that the neo-Adam 
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fiasco at Rio de Janeiro will be repeated. 

The ministry buys much of its furniture from the trade and 
keeps a stock of antiques to meet future demands. It does have to 
commission some items, simply because ready made pieces large 
and dignified enough for a major embassy are often diflicult to 
find. ‘Vhis is particularly true of modern furniture, mainly because 
there is little demand for modern designs by the large residential 
institutions at home, and therefore little incentive for manufact- 
urers to cater for this specialised market. The new design unit 
mentioned in the previous article should go a long way in over- 
coming these difliculties, 

Apart from its headquarters stall, the M OW has small units in 
New Delhi and Singapore which handle day-to-day work in the 
Par Bast. On important schemes, like a new embassy, the head- 
quarters staff is able to plan its work over a period of time, with 
one or more visits to the site. But the more routine work is done to 
a tight budget, with no visits and only blueprints and perspective 


drawings of the building to work on. 


Panel of consultants needed 

The MOW prefers using its own staff to outside designers. It 
argues, with some force, that its own people are experienced not 
merely in interior design but also in the special problems of em- 
hassies and related buildings, arguments which have been 
strengthened by criticisms of its main experiment with a free lance. 
But it is to be hoped that, in the future, the ministry will experi- 
ment with freelance designers wherever practicable, since even a 
yood staff team cannot be expected to contribute more than its 


own characteristic approach; it cannot represent the variety of 


ideas in British interior design without lamely copying them. An 
outside designer can, if persevered with, master the recurrent prob- 
lems of function, climate and cost, and there is no reason why in 
time the MOW should not build up a small panel of experienced 
consultants on which it can rely. The US government, as the 
article on page 51 shows, is giving enviable scope to the nation’s 
leading architects; the results may vary, but the approach is 
praiseworthy since it is the intention to create, with American 
skill, buildings and interiors which harmonise with the live and 
developing traditions of the countries concerned. 
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All British work shown in this special feature has been designed bh) 


Ministry of Works? staff unless otherwise stated 
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1, 2, 3 and 4 The Paris embassy, just off the Champs 
Elysées, dates back to 1723, and in 1814 was bought 
by the Duke of Wellington for the British embassy 
from Napoleon’s sister. 


continued 


1 shows typical examples of the elegance and 
consistency with which it has been furnished and 

decorated. Much of the furniture, the decor and the 

useful ornaments were in the house at the time of 

purchase and the rest has been added discreetly 


from time to time, with no attempt to anglicise the 
treatment. The Paris embassy is in fact a large town 
house furnished with the care of a museum but 


continuing to be a home for gracious living and a 
centre for elegant entertainment — the functions for 
which it was designed. 

What a contrast is the embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
planned and started before the last war and 
completed soon after it at a cost of £400,000. Set on 
a fine site, 2, against a steeply rising mountain, in a 
city which contains some of the world’s most 


exciting new architecture, it has been deliberately 


a 


conceived as an English mansion in the Adam 
style, 3, and much time, talent and money has gone 
into ensuring a faithful reproduction — with 
nothing personal added. This act ts a typical result 
of the defeatism in high places which has hampered 
the course of British prestige design towards 
maturity. Though it impressed many influential 
Brazilians who had never seen an English mansion 
before, it met heavy criticism for the escapist 
concept behind it. This Rio folly was probably the 
last of its kind: something equally ambitious but 
more appropriate can be expected at the new 
capital, Brasilia. The Minister's residence at Bonn 
is a good example of a fairly new building 
unsuitably furnished in a traditional manner, 4. 
Phe best pieces are more appropriate to a larger 
and more dignified room and in this setting take 
on something of the villa’s suburban appearance. 
The large and heavily stylised pattern of the 
curtains is also out of place in so small a room. 

5 and 6 The Colombo residence, with interiors 
designed by Dennis Lennon as a result of a 


competition, has essential unity, as well as 
individuality of style. But it has met some 
criticism, partly from the Public Accounts 
Committee on grounds of cost and partly from its 
users because it is in some respects ill-suited to the 
functions of a high commissioner’s residence. In 
particular the circular cluster of chairs in the 
drawing room, 5, while good perhaps for informal 
discussions, cannot be stored conveniently by the 
wall to make room for official receptions. It is 
important that consultant designers should be both 
well briefed and fully conversant with the import of 
their briefs if this difficulty is to be avoided in 
future. Nevertheless, Colombo represents a first step 


in the right direction and contains some 
distinguished pieces of modern furniture, 6. 
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7, 8,9 and 10 The MOW’s two latest buildings at 
Belgrade and Lagos. Belgrade is quite the most 
original and successful scheme the M OW has yet 
devised from its own resources. The attractive and 
well proportioned house, 7, is given imaginative 
décor ard fittings, and a careful assortment of 
traditional furniture, eg in the staircase hall, 9, and 
modern furniture whose design pays respect to 
tradition as in the dining room, 8. This is a 
particularly happy example of collaboration 
between the Architects and Supplies Divisions. 
The Lagos building, 10, was designed by Lionel 
Brett and here the architecture dominates the scene 


Drawing by George Freeman 


much more than at Belgrade; the public rooms are 
a single space opening through sliding glass screens 
to the lagoon on one side and into walled courts on 
the other, and divided by a central staircase into 
drawing room and dining room (the latter is shown 
below). Running the length of both rooms is a first 
floor gallery tucked under the slope of the 
wood-lined roof, and the line of the gallery floor is 
carried as a transom across the tall windows 
opposite. Rosewood and mahogany are the main 
furniture timbers. The scheme looks attractive, but 
its final effect and ultimate utility have yet to be 
judged. 
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TABLEWARE 


for British Embasstes 


: British embassy tableware is simply high quality 
commercial tableware with or without the Royal 
Cypher, Coat of Arms or some other official 
decoration. The MOW orders supplies from 
- leading firms like Aynsley, Copeland, Doulton, 
; Hudson and Middleton, Minton and Wedgwood 
(pottery) and James Powell, Thomas Webb and 
Webb and Corbett (glass) ; but up till recently the 
demand has been for sets of traditional design. 
Rather surprisingly this practice is also widespread 
among foreign governments, and even the 
N Scandinavian countries are reluctant to adapt the 
modern designs produced for domestic markets to 
3, the more exacting requirements of an embassy. 
- There is admittedly not a wide range of British 
modern pottery, glass and metalware suited to the 
needs of an embassy; the best of modern designs 
tend to demand intimate and not ceremonial use. 
In its quest for good designs to go in the modern 
embassies described in this issue, the MO W has 
made full use of the Col D’s “Design Index” and 
Poe” discussed its needs with many manufacturers. But 
it is having great difficulty in finding the right sort 
of designs. Recently for instance it has made an 
exhaustive search for a design of cutlery, only to 
find that the modern designs are conceived on too 
small a scale to look at home on large tables at 
state occasions. The ministry has considered 
commissioning its own designs, but its demands are 
not big enough to secure an adequate return on the 
cost of tooling up for a new design, and so progress 
depends on manufacturers taking the risk of finding 
a wider market for their embassy designs. 
In general the traditional items selected are good of 
their kind — the well known Powell wine set 
represented by a decanter and goblet, 1, and the 
2 silver cutlery and accessories set out in 2. 
But there are occasional lapses; the tea set, 4, 
would not look out of place in a two-star hotel or a 
theatre matinee. A better example is the Wedgwood 
: dinner plate, 3, with a Ravilious pattern and the 
Milner Gray Coat of Arms. But it is hardly 
Ravilious at his most original and best. 
5 Another recent, and better, example is this 
Queensberry Crown Staffs early morning tea set. The 
addition of the gilding, however, detracts from the 
basically good proportions of the design. 
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FOREIGN 


embassies 


The majority of other countries are faced with problems which are 
much the same as those described in the article on British em- 
bassies. Most embassies are in old or fairly nondescript buildings 
and are furnished in period styles with genuine antiques or good 
reproductions either because these suit the buildings or because 
ambassadors prefer traditional styles for ceremonial occasions, and 
their views prevail. This seems to be true even of Germany, whose 
designs for offices at home (page 65) are modern and original. 

The most advanced of European countries is probably Sweden, 
though unfortunately good photographs of Swedish work could 
not be obtained. Leading architects and designers are employed 
for all new embassy buildings, and, when older buildings are 
refurnished modern designs are used in conjunction with the best 
of the traditional pieces. On the other hand its neighbour, Nor- 
way, pursues a more cautious policy, partly it seems because of a 
need for economy. But the illustrations on pages 52 and 53 show 
what it can achieve, at low cost, when occasion arises. 

World leadership in this sphere rests emphatically with the 
USA, which has more money to spend than most countries 
and is pursuing a consistent and promising design policy. The 
traditional US embassies are very like their British counterparts — 
not even in Rio is there a departure from traditional styles — but 
they are diminishing in number as the Foreign Buildings Office 
(F BO) of the State Department unfolds an ambitious programme 
of new building and spreads it across the world. The buildings 
themselves are designed by leading American architects, who sub- 
mit designs tothe F BO’s Architectural Advisory Panel for approval. 
The panel has an officer of ambassadorial rank as chairman, but 
otherwise consists of architects, who discuss each design and may 
criticise it and even suggest amendments to it. 

The F BO’s purpose is to achieve something original in each new 
embassy and, while allowing scope for American creative talent, 
to respect the developing tradition of design in the countries con- 
cerned. Some of the buildings are, or look like being, conspicuously 
less successful than others; but the best are outstanding experi- 
ments in form and texture and reveal an astonishing variety of 
new ideas. Despite low fees, the F BO has little difficulty in per- 
suading well known architects to give their best to help this enter- 
prising scheme. 
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for British Embassies 


British embassy tableware is simply high quality 
commercial tableware with or without the Royal 
Cypher, Coat of Arms or some other official 
decoration. The MOW orders supplies from 
leading firms like Aynsley, Copeland, Doulton, 
Hudson and Middleton, Minton and Wedgwood 
(pottery) and James Powell, Thomas Webb and 
Webb and Corbett (glass) ; but up till recently the 
demand has been for sets of traditional design. 
Rather surprisingly this practice is also widespread 
among foreign governments, and even the 
Scandinavian countries are reluctant to adapt the 
modern designs produced for domestic markets to 
the more exacting requirements of an embassy. 
There is admittedly not a wide range of British 
modern pottery, glass and metalware suited to the 
needs of an embassy; the best of modern designs 
tend to demand intimate and not ceremonial use. 
In its quest for good designs to go in the modern 
embassies described in this issue, the MO W has 
made full use of the Col D’s “Design Index” and 
discussed its needs with many manufacturers. But 
it is having great difficulty in finding the right sort 
of designs. Recently for instance it has made an 
exhaustive search for a design of cutlery, only to 
find that the modern designs are conceived on too 
small a scale to look at home on large tables at 
state occasions. The ministry has considered 
commissioning its own designs, but its demands are 
not big enough to secure an adequate return on the 
cost of tooling up for a new design, and so progress 
depends on manufacturers taking the risk of finding 
a wider market for their embassy designs. 

In general the traditional items selected are good of 
their kind — the well known Powell wine set 
represented by a decanter and goblet, 1, and the 
silver cutlery and accessories set out in 2. 

But there are occasional lapses; the tea set, 4, 
would not look out of place in a two-star hotel or a 
theatre matinee. A better example is the Wedgwood 
dinner plate, 3, with a Ravilious pattern and the 
Milner Gray Coat of Arms. But it is hardly 
Ravilious at his most original and best. 

5 Another recent, and better, example is this 
Queensberry Crown Staffs early morning tea set. The 
addition of the gilding, however, detracts from the 
basically good proportions of the design. 
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FOREIGN 


embassies 


The majority of other countries are faced with problems which are 
much the same as those described in the article on British em- 


bassies. Most embassies are in old or fairly nondescript buildings - Pateg 
and are furnished in period styles with genuine antiques or good aia 


reproductions either because these suit the buildings or because 
ambassadors prefer traditional styles for ceremonial occasions, and 
their views prevail. This seems to be true even of Germany, whose 
designs for offices at home (page 65) are modern and original. 


The most advanced of European countries is probably Sweden, 


though unfortunately good photographs of Swedish work could 


not be obtained. Leading architects and designers are employed 


for all new embassy buildings, and, when older buildings are 
refurnished modern designs are used in conjunction with the best 
of the traditional pieces. On the other hand its neighbour, Nor- 


way, pursues a more cautious policy, partly it seems because of a 
need for economy. But the illustrations on pages 52 and 53 show 
what it can achieve, at low cost, when occasion arises. 

World leadership in this sphere rests emphatically with the 
USA, which has more money to spend than most countries 
and is pursuing a consistent and promising design policy. The 
traditional US embassies are very like their British counterparts — 
not even in Rio is there a departure from traditional styles — but 
they are diminishing in number as the Foreign Buildings Office 
(F BO) of the State Department unfolds an ambitious programme 
of new building and spreads it across the world. The buildings 


themselves are designed by leading American architects, who sub- 


mit designs tothe FBO’s Architectural Advisory Panel for approval. 


The panel has an officer of ambassadorial rank as chairman, but ae 


otherwise consists of architects, who discuss each design and may 


criticise it and even suggest amendments to it. Pe 

The F BO’s purpose is to achieve something original in each new 
embassy and, while allowing scope for American creative talent, 
to respect the developing tradition of design in the countries con- 
cerned. Some of the buildings are, or look like being, conspicuously 


less successful than others; but the best are outstanding experi- 


ments in form and texture and reveal an astonishing variety of 
new ideas. Despite low fees, the F BO has little difficulty in per- 
suading well known architects to give their best to help this enter- 
prising scheme. 
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The interior design of the new buildings is supervised by a small 
staff team at the FBO, with Miss Anita Moller in charge. Like 
their opposite numbers in Britain these designers have to work 
almost entirely through blueprints and photographs, but the 
FBO maintains staff in four of its 13 regional offices 
Paris, Rome and New Delhi 
area, 


London, 
and they cover the widest possible 


As might be expected, the majority of the new furnishings are 
bought at home and, as more than 600 different manufacturers 
are used, there is a wide variety of designs to choose from. In many 
regions work is also commissioned from local manufacturers — in 


the new London embassy, for instance, contracts have been 


FOREIGN EMBASSIES 


awarded to 15 British firms for furniture, carpets, curtains and 
but usually to F BO designs and often with the 
supply of components from the USA. Similarly, contracts are 


placed with various local decorating firms, but always to schemes 


leather coverings 


prepared in America. In comparison with the architecture, the 
furnishing schemes are not particularly imaginative, though they 
are always dignified and impeccable, match the architecture well 
(perhaps too submissively at times) and, like the architecture, 
show cognizance of local trends in furniture and fabric design. 
This contrast may be partly due to the difference in the range of 
talent drawn on; freer use of consultant designers might give a 
useful stimulus. 
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1, 2, 3 and 4 Norway’s first modern embassy, at 
Stockholm, designed by Knut Knutsen in 
association with a government building committee 
which considerably modified his original ideas. Built 
with one eye on economy, it is of straightforward 
and inexpensive design and its furniture stems from 
the national craft tradition. “I had in mind” the 
architect writes “the simple design of the American 
Quakers”’. Yet its open plan is spacious and digni- 
fied, as the illustrations show, and is very adaptable 
to the varied social functions of an embassy. 


5 This model of the U S embassy at Bangkok, shows a very attractive combina- wt 
tion of glass wall and protruding concrete slab. It is raised on columns beside an 


artificially shaped lake, with balconies curving slightly upward — a motif that 
occurs frequently in Thai architecture. Its trellis-like balcony rails, of precast 
concrete, are to be coloured by inexpensive and locally made inserts of blue and 
gold tiles. ancHrrects John Carl Warnecke and Associates. 


6 and 7 US embassy at New Delhi. In this delightful building, the ambassador 
at work is perhaps overburdened with formal ornament in the windows and 

ceiling; the plain and individual design of furniture provides a welcome relief. es 
Doubts have also been expressed on the wisdom of the plan which necessitates : 


staff going out into the heat of the courtyard when moving from one 
air-conditioned office to another. ancurrect Edward D. Stone. 
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8 and 9 US embassy at The Hague. Windows play 
an equally significant part in the interior scheme of 
this unusual structure, for example in the conference 
room which is shown here. The problem of relating 
the vertical curtain drapes with these unusual 
window shapes clearly creates problems that are 
difficult to resolve. ancuirect Marcel Breuer 


12, 13, 14 
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<q 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 US embassy at Oslo. Yet 


again the windows characterise the interior 
arrangement; in the ambassador’s office, 13 and 14, 
they form a background to sober ‘club’ like 
furniture. The amount and quality of built-in 
furniture, 10 and 11, says much for the precision in 
both planning and manufacture. 

ARCHITECT Eero Saarinen 
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15, 16, 17 and 18 U S embassy at Havana. The 
uniform structure of windows is a pronounced 
feature of the interior and shows to particular 
advantage in the penthouse reception area, 17 and 
18, helped by furniture of simple, rectilinear outline 
and a barge circulation area. 

arcuirects Harrison @ Abramowitz 


US embassy, London 
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ACCOMMODATION 


for staff overseas 


1 An example of staff furniture made locally for 
British Government flats in Bombay. The pieces are 
unimaginative reproductions and are a legacy of 
past policy. The only alternative used to be 
respectable, if rather heavy, essays in the English 
craft tradition. 


Public service overseas has serious repercussions on domestic and 
family life — some beneficial, others disadvantageous. One benefit 
which both the British and the American governments seek to 
provide is attractive, well situated living quarters, and the growth 
of overseas representation since the war has given them many 
opportunities for building and furnishing staff villas and flats of 
interesting design. New accommodation is, however, only pro- 
vided where rentable dwellings are scarce. 

Here the US lead is beyond dispute, again because its govern- 
ment is less restricted financially. The illustrations in this article 
depict exteriors and furnishing schemes that are neither lavish 
nor skimped but bear the mark of professional self-confidence 
and individuality. Both examples are from cosmopolitan cities — 
Paris and Vienna — where the US government has every reason 


56 


2 The living room of a staff residence in New Delhi, 
one of the first fruits of the MOW’s present policy. 
The furniture, stone fireplace and oriental rug go 
well together, but the tenants have added lighting 
fittings which, with their tassels and wrought iron, 
strike a discordant note; this is a problem which the 
MOW can hardly combat. Unfortunately, 
photographs of more recent work are not yet 
available and it is impossible, therefore, to do 
justice to the latest developments. 


to show versatility. 

The MOW example, 2, shows a marked change for the better 
over earlier schemes, 1, though in comparison with the American 
flats it reflects a tight budget. Such schemes are treated as ‘bread- 
and-butter’ jobs, and are done usually at very short notice — 
sometimes without visits to the site. But, since most of the staff live 
in new or fairly recent dwellings, it is now the ministry’s policy 
to use modern furniture and furnishings wherever possible — with- 
out reference to the prospective users, who seem to accept the 
policy without difficulty. This means that, as MOW staff gain 
experience of present-day design, the standard of achievement is 
likely to rise, as it is doing already in embassies and offices. But 
here too the need for specialist skill is evident — skill with the 
furnishing and decoration of small rooms, which made the CoID 
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3 and 4 Interior view and model of new U S staff 
flats in Paris. Furniture of several contrasting styles 
is combined successfully in a living room which 
extends visually to the long balcony and the trees of 
Neuilly beyond. 


show houses of the early ‘fifties so successful. It is to be hoped that 
the MOW will build up this skill 


through the medium of consultants 


either with its own staff or 

because it is in a unique 
position among landlords to stimulate the development of taste 
among its tenants and to demonstrate, as the CoID has always 
argued, that homes can be made attractive, as well as efficient, on 
small incomes. 


Problems of manufacture 

A good deal of the MOW’s furniture, however, is made by local 
craftsmen to MOW designs, more particularly in South and East 
Asia, since the ministry has permanent staff in New Delhi, Hong 
Kong and Singapore to handle day-to-day work. This raises a 
serious problem: the quality of available skill varies from place to 
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5 and 6 A comparable US scheme in Vienna. The 
exterior and interior design are well balanced, 
the emphasis being on spaciousness and contrasts 
of colour, shape and texture. The table lamp 
looks out of place. 


place and, where it is low, there cannot be much refinement of 
design. The MOW has often to choose between buying locally 
something that is cheap and robust but undistinguished, and bring- 
ing from London something more expensive and better looking, 
but possibly less well suited to tropical conditions. But the MOW 
is not satisfied with the present state of affairs and is currently 
overhauling the design of all furniture made to its requirements in 
Delhi and Singapore. The manufacture of new designs will also be 
undertaken shortly at Hong Kong. In some places (eg Canada 
and Finland) good local commercial designs will be used; else- 
where, requirements will generally be met by supplying British 
commercial furniture, suitably modified to meet local conditions. 
Such modifications would include insect proofing and the use of 
non-ferrous screws and fittings. 
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OFFICES 


for staff overseas 


In furnishing offices abroad, like chanceries and consulates, the 
MOW is less often concerned than it is in embassy houses to 
maintain a period atmosphere. In general it is as free to choose 
good modern furniture as it is in its offices at home. Frequently, 
however, it uses standard furniture, most of it drawn from the 
range used by the domestic civil service, which is very suitable for 
overseas conditions. 

As at home, this standard furniture is used even at a very high 
level, as for the office of the Consul-General in Stuttgart, 1. But in 
the public rooms of Government offices, the M OW is allowed to 
choose commercial furniture and the effect of this de-restriction 
on recent examples has been valuable, as in the reception area of 
the Stuttgart consulate. 

The biggest of recent opportunities, however, is the new chanc- 
ery building in Washington, where the MOW is making a special 
effort to create a standard which can later be adopted in other 
offices at home and overseas. It is still too early to take interior 
photographs, but some individual items are illustrated opposite. 

These examples are sufficient to show that the main brakes on 
the MOW’s achievements lie not in the ideas it can produce or 
commission but in its scope for variation from standard pieces and 
in the strict limitations on its budget. For these reasons it has to 
confine its major excursions in design policy to entirely new build- 
ings like Washington and to major adaptations in which its ex- 
penditure is likely to give the best results. There are still many 
offices abroad which the ministry freely admits are below the 
desired standard; but this is mainly due to the need for priorities 
in allocation of resources, and it is undoubtedly true of other 
countries too. DESIGN has collected little evidence of more enlight- 
ened policies pursued elsewhere. 

1 This desk is the current design for higher administrative officers which is 
featured on page 62. In this British consulate office at Stuttgart it lives with 
chairs of 1948 vintage and curtains of rather indeterminate pattern which do not 
make good use of the generous window space. This picture illustrates the 

M OW’s difficulty in furnishing an important office well from a standard range 


which is in a prolonged state of transition. It would have much more scope if it 
could speed up the transition or buy commercial office furniture of good design. 
2 The reception area in the Stuttgart consulate with designs that are 
uncompromisingly modern. Its colour scheme — lime-green and purple 
upholstery, dark blue carpet, grey linoleum, citron ceiling and pale violet 

walls — is unusually daring for an official interior. 
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3, 4, 5 and 6 The new (but as yet unfinished) chancery 
building at the British embassy in Washington will become 
virtually a shop window for the newest and most advanced 
ideas emanating from the MOW. The furniture illustrated 
here is selected from a wide range recently designed for use 
initially in this building. The ambassador's desk, 4, has been 
specially designed for the purpose but the same design may 
later find other uses in this country. It is framed in steel with 
silver bronze finish. The desk top is in Tinos Italian marble 
with a leather writing panel let in to the surface. The 
ambassador's settee and easy chair, §, are wooden framed and 
upholstered in grey leather. The legs have a stecl core sheathed 
in silver bronze. The committee table, 6, is in stainless steel 
with a surface of putty coloured leather trimmed with a 
walnut beading. The accompanying chairs are upholstered in 
leather. The drawing, 3, gives some idea of the setting for this 
furniture. 
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STANDARD 


office furniture 


In terms of total value the biggest function of the MOW Supplies 
Division is to furnish and equip the working quarters of Britain’s 
600,000 public servants — from cabinet ministers to clerical assist- 
ants. At one end of the scale it commissions mass-production of 
standard furniture on the biggest scale ever known in Britain. At 
the other end is luxury furnishing on a relatively small scale for the 
parliamentary and administrative heads of each department. 

In standard office furniture the MOW has made unmistakable 
progress since the last war. A dozen years ago, when drab Govern- 
ment offices were a music-hall joke, furniture was plain, heavy 
and traditional — though never in bad taste. The cheaper pieces 
often lacked character, while the more expensive ones sought 
unostentatiously the majesty of bygone days. In 1949, however, 
offices at Ebury Bridge House, London, were refurnished experi- 
mentally in an attempt to build new standards of furnishing. 
Many of these items are now widely used up and down the coun- 
try; others have been modified and several new designs have been 
added to form a complete range, in light oak and mahogany, 
with which new Government offices are normally furnished 
throughout. Their plain design compares well with the post-war 
utility designs, with which they are contemporary, but they are 


inevitably dull by the more advanced standards of today. 

Recognising this the }10 W has in recent years started on a new 
range of designs. In 1957 it arranged a competition for the design 
of a new two-pedestal desk for higher administrative officers 
(assistant secretary and above) and the entries were judged by a 
specially appointed committee under Sir Hugh Casson. None of 
the designs was thought to be as suitable as that which the 
MOW already had on the drawing board, but one designer was 
zsked to go ahead and develop a more suitable design. This too 
proved unacceptable and, in the light of the experience, the 
ministry’s design team began again and produced a result far 
superior to anything in its previous ranges. The desk has since 
been further improved (see pages 62 and 63). 

For more junior staff a range of new standard unit desks is being 
designed, based on the metal-and-plastics desk which will shortly 
make its debut in the Chancery building of the Washington Em- 
bassy (see page 59). Two thousand five hundred of these are 
already on order for use in this country, in addition to those to be 
supplied to Washington. The next stage is to redesign the chairs 
which were on the whole the least satisfactory items in the post- 
war range. It has been decided that steel chairs should in future 
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be ordered for all but the higher administrative grades, and 
several years ago a pre-war tubular-steel stacking chair was 
modified to make it suitable for desk use. More recently the 


anthropometric principles and with the help of a consultant, 
Dr W. F. Floyd, who has also been assisting the Post Office. An 


experimental design is already in existence. 


Developing a new range is no easy task, since Government 
furniture must still be robust, serviceable and well constructed 
for a long life. As it is often moved from place to place — almost as 
often as its users — and is sometimes held temporarily in store, it 
must be built on the knock-down principle and it is an advantage 


for chairs to be stackable. It must be easy to maintain and accept- 


a able to the user departments, including representatives of the 


staff associations, and the Treasury. It is easy to see, therefore, 


why the furniture remains plain and sturdy, why avant garde ideas 
are avoided, and new materials and methods used tentatively, and 
why a new range, once approved, must run for 10 years or more 
without being changed. 

Evidence of progress by other countries is scanty, suggesting 
that the MOW is not backward in its approach to standard 


MOW has been looking at the design again in the light of 


furniture. In going over to metal furniture it does seem to be a 
little behind the USA, whose Federal Supply Service has recently 
launched a unit system based on metal desks (not as attractive in 
design as the MOW Washington desks) in an attempt to make 
full use of scarce and costly floor space and to give flexible arrange- 
ments in large offices with the help of movable partitions. 

One feature of Government offices which puzzles and often 
amuses outsiders is the strict adherence to status symbols. Each 
desk and its accompanying chair, each type of carpet, table lamp 
and storage cupboard (if any), the number and type of occasional 
tables and chairs, provide clues to the rank of the officer concerned. 
What furniture and accessories he may have is determined by his 
rank and not his function, although that may often be a better 
criterion. Does a higher administrative officer, for instance, with 
clerical and secretarial staff at his disposal, always need more 
drawers to his desk than a records clerk who has to provide facts 
and figures at short notice? It is interesting to note that the MOW 
has a committee looking into this difficult question — to see whe- 
ther the present system can be modified. A good deal of progress 
has already been made and there are now many specialized offices 


where equipment is allocated according to the job. 


1, 2,3, 4 and 5 A comparison between MOW standard desks. 1 represents the 
early post-war range and reflects the age of utility from which it sprang. The 
latest desk (in steel), 2 and 3, is now in experimental use in this country, 4, and is 
likely to form the basis of a complete new range of standard office furniture for 
home and overseas use (several hundred are being used for the new Washington 
embassy alone). It is finished in grey, the top being of laminated plastics edged 
with PVC strip. The drawers are much better fitted inside than in previous 
MOW models. A two pedestal version is also in production, 5. 
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STANDARD OFFICE FURNITURE 


9 and 10 The steel stacking chair, shown on the left in each of these photographs, 

is now in extensive use in this country. It is an improvement both in appearance 

and comfort on earlier chairs which have survived in various forms from those 

used in the thirties. Subsequently the MO W has been taking advice on 

anthropometric requirements and an experimental model, shown on the right in 
9 


5, 6, 7 and 8 Further examples from a range of MO W standard desks. The early 
attempt to redesign the desk for higher administrative officers, 5, has been 
replaced by the new mahogany desk for the same grades, 6, designed in the 

M OW after the abortive competition described on page 60. This is a more 
distinguished design in all respects, especially in the detailing, and it is sturdy 
yet demountable. Although well made and finished, it is inexpensive. The latest 
desk, 7 and 8, (another of those being used in the Washington embassy) is an 
interesting design which may be used more generally. Framed in stainless steel, 
it has drawer fronts and pedestal backs in leather, end panels in English walnut 
and top covered in putty coloured leather. The detailing, 8, particularly of the 
drawers handles, has been carefully considered. 


the photographs, is a first attempt to meet the British Standard 
recommendations made in 1959; it has a flat seat and a convex back, giving 
necessary support to the lumbar regions. It is likely that a model for eventual use 
will be developed from this prototype, and that steel will gradually replace 
wood in chairs, as"‘well'as‘desks, for all but the higher administrative officers. 
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INTERIORS 


for higher grades 


There is little doubt that the latest designs for standard office 
furniture, reviewed on the preceding four pages, compare favour- 
ably with any government furniture of a comparable nature from 
other countries abroad. Where some other countries do seem to 
score, however, is in their catering for the top two per cent. The 
offices of cabinet ministers, conference rooms where important 
international discussions take place, any rooms or areas which are 
visited by influential people from this country or abroad, all 
deserve a special care in the treatment of their interiors which is 
seldom evident in this country. Some of the German offices 
illustrated here reach the highest standards of interior design and 
show no inhibitions about advanced ideas. But one suspects that 
they are much more costly than their opposite numbers in Britain 

and also that in Germany and some other countries overseas top 
people like keeping up with the times, whereas here they cast their 
influence on the side of conservatism. 


1 and 2 Only at the very top does the British Government supply its servants 
with furniture of special design. The demand is usually for traditional furniture 
of high quality, as in the minister’s office illustrated here, 1. But the MO W has 
shown itself able to sponsor good modern designs on the rare occasions that 
have come its way. 2 is also a minister’s office, with furniture in cherry 
wood and walnut designed by the M O W staff. The chairs are particularly 
successful — as original, dignified and suited to high office as any others shown 
on these pages. But the total effect is unimaginative and suffers unrelated 
curtains and lighting fittings. 


3 The office of the Controller of Supplies, is a breakaway from previous 
practice. Furnished with the mahogany desk for higher administrative officers 
(see page 62), and an experimental committee table intended to go with it, 

blue Hille chairs, red curtains and an attractive black-and-white speckled 
carpet, it is at once a colourful, restful and pleasant working environment. In 
this office curtains and lighting fittings have become decorative features, not 

the mere utilities they usually are in Government offices. 
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4 Kjell Wennerholm’s chairs in natural oak are a 
notable contribution to the conference room for the 
Board of Swedish Post. The right arm opens out to 
form a small desk for note-taking. 


5, 6, 7 and 8 There is an astonishing wealth of 
invention in the German interiors shown here, 
particularly in The Room of the World, §, in the 
fereign office building at Bonn. Its outstanding 


feature is the finely shaped and grained conference 
table. In the committee room of the treasury 
department at Frankfurt, 6, a bunched group of 


low-hanging pendants offsets the sloping ceiling 
and the horizontally panelled wall at the far end. 
The two German offices, 7 and 8, both have fitted 
cupboards lining the wall, behind the desk; but 
the room of the planning officer at Freiburg, 7, is ees 


designed for practical work while that for the head 
civil servant at Brunswick concerned with buildings, 
8, puts more emphasis on grace and comfort. 
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designed for 


Every old country has inherited a number of buildings of special 
importance which can be considered as national monuments - 
the Houses of Parliament, for example, or important Government 
offices. All these must at some time be adapted to meet the needs 
of modern public life. Also each country, whether old or new, has 
occasion to erect new public buildings to perform new - or greatly 
extended ~ functions and to take, it is hoped, a place of honour in 
the nation’s architectural tradition. Examples illustrated here 
show that both adapting the old and shaping the new can be 
exciting and original tasks; there is no need, indeed no place, in 
such important buildings for dull conformity with ancient or 
modern conventions. These opportunities should be entrusted to 

. designers who have something individual to express or who can 
anticipate a public need brilliantly; people capable of leaving 
their mark on history as did Palladio or Grinling Gibbons. 

There are few examples of really imaginative treatments even 
outside Britain, mainly because in so much post-war building and 
reconstruction the emphasis has had to be on utility and on making 
good the losses of war, and not on the luxuries of a civilisation in 
its prime. But today we in Europe stand as far from the war as we 

did from its predecessor when Hitler began to wield his power, and 

oe instead of being, as we were then, in the trough of the worst 

: depression ever, we are enjoying cumulative prosperity. Why 
then is so little of this wealth being enshrined in visible monu- 
ments to our age? Why is the emphasis in public building still so 
often on utility, on saving the public purse at the expense of the 
public eye? 

One possible answer is that much design of this type must be 
done on a large — one may almost say a grand scale; yet the ex- 
perience of designers has been largely confined to miniatures 
homes, offices, schoolrooms, exhibition stands and showrooms. 
They have yet to convince the patron state that they can meet the 
challenge of the prestige building with the originality and power 
of conception it demands. But conviction can only grow out of 
successful endeavour, and the two Norwegian projects described 
here show plainly what experiment can achieve. In Britain the 
London and Gatwick airports and the (municipal) Royal Festival 
Hall prove that this country is not short of talent for the design of 
important buildings of this nature. 


PRESTIGE 
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1 and 2 One of Britain’s finest new prestige 
buildings at Gatwick airport, completed in 1958 for 
the (then) Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 
(see DESIGN 116/18). Here MO W acted only as 
agent, giving advice on practical aspects of the 
scheme but not commissioning the design. The 
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restaurant, 1, is planned to give excellent open views 
of the airport which, along with the finely speckled 
carpet, the low hanging pendants and the 

well known Eames chairs, make the room an 
unusually attractive place for travellers and visitors 
to eat and linger in. The waiting area, 2, like the 


continued 


rest of the building is on a much smaller scale than 
London Airport (pestGn 79/10 — 16). Even so it is 
notable for its spaciousness and for the simplicity of 
the furniture and fittings which match perfectly the 
austere character of the building itself. ancurrects 
Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall. 
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PRESTIGE BUILDINGS 


3 and 4 Recently the Norwegian architect, Nils Holter won a competition to 
improve the interior layout and design of Oslo’s ancient Parliament Building. 
By removing a staircase and other impediments, he has opened up the building 
and then used furniture and curtains sparingly to preserve the gaunt dignity of 
the original structure ; his restrained modern touches fit in without a trace of 
discord. A new block, lying adjacent and blending with the exterior of the old 
building, relieves pressure on space for offices and committee rooms for MPs, 


the Press and parliamentary staff. The so-called staircase hall, 4, was originally 
a courtyard, but is now fitted with a lightweight roof and a wide, dignified 
staircase leading to the Parliament Hall. The modern lighting pendants offer 
an unusual combination of metal and translucent glass. There is no flirting with 
tradition in the desk and chair shown in 3, and though both appear simple and 
unsophisticated, they offer sharp contrasts of colour, material and texture with 
the yellow brickwork. 
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5, 6, 7 and 8 A complementary offering by 

Norway is the new Government office building in 
the Arne Garborg Square, Oslo, 5. The design of 
this building emerged from a competition held as 
far back as 1939. The winning architect, Erling 
Viksjo, has worked with a team of artist-craftsmen 
led by Carl Nesjar to provide unusual combinations 
of line and pattern in walls, columns, windows and 
floors. In the Cabinet Room, 7, windows running 
the length of one side give light to a mosaic of cut 
and polished stones set in concrete, which forms the 
entire wall opposite. The thin stripes in the carpet 
and the almost-as-thin stripes of the wooden ceiling 
fuse well with the broader pattern on the far wall, 
broken only by Hannah Ryggen’s tapestry montage. 
The use of tapestry is again shown in 6. In the 
vestibule, 8, the harmonious detailing of door and 
window is offset by a concrete wall and pillar 
sandblasted to designs by Nesjar-Sitter. This is an 
exciting new technique of wall decoration. 
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9 It is little less than tragic that the British 
Government’s most important new office building 
since the war should be this half styled, featureless, 
semi-traditional structure which now dominates 
Whitehall. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE 


buildings 


As public life becomes more organised and diverse, its institutions 
proliferate. The state becomes involved in designing for dozens of 
special purposes — art galleries and museums, libraries and post 
offices, lecture rooms and laboratories, canteens and cinemas. As 
in other fields of design, it must be prepared both to refurbish the 
old and conceive the new. A large national museum, however 
gaunt or gaudy, however unsuited to its purpose, cannot be pulled 
down overnight. But its interior can be modified, in all manner of 
ways, to show exhibits to better advantage and to bring the best 
out of the architecture — or prevent it from distracting the visitors’ 
attention unduly. A smaller unit, like a canteen or post office, need 
not be bedevilled by its architecture; judicious use of panels, 
false ceilings and well chosen furniture and fittings can yield very 
good results, as examples on the next few pages show. 

In most countries limitations on public funds restrict modifica- 
tions of this kind. The bulk of existing interiors date back to an 
age less conscious of the importance of design. Evidence presented 
here does suggest, however, that the governments of various coun- 
tries are bringing considerable talent to bear on the problem and 
that continuous development of their present policies will gradu- 
ally change the appearance of many public haunts. 

This is noticeably true of the MOW in recent years. Perhaps 
its most successful ventures have been new and strictly functional 
buildings, like laboratories, where it is relatively easy to make a 
clean break with tradition and to design for clearly specified 
needs. The ministry is most handicapped in dealing with the 
nation’s large, old-fashioned museums and art galleries. Its 
approach to the latter problems is suitably dignified; but, owing 
to the shortage of contractors with the right experience of this 
specialised work, it usually tackles the problems piecemeal and on 
an experimental basis. But is there not a case for attempting, in 
conjunction with a large-scale display firm, the conversion of one 
great national museum — to provide a suitable framework for 
modern display techniques and to make the best possible use of 
the available space in three dimensions? The cost would be heavy ; 
but surely, by setting a high standard for other state, municipal 
and private collections to aim at, it could be reckoned as valuable 
an outlay as much that is being done through other channels for 
the arts in Britain. 
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Canteens 
1, 2, 3 and 4 Canteens and cafeterias make stringent demands 
on designers. Their furniture and equipment must stand up to 
frequent and rough handling, and upholstery, if used at all, 
must be exceptionally tough. Yet these four examples show an 
astonishing variety of treatment and force the question: why 
are so many official eating places so dull? 1,a MOW design 
for the Atomic Energy Research Establishment at 
Aldermaston, has table tops of laminated plastics and benches 
of similar material with plastics-covered swabs. Of the two 
German examples, that of the Federal Weather Service at 
Offenbach, near Frankfurt, 2, has furniture of metal and 
colourful plastics with non-slip feet, full-length windows of 
plate glass and wood-panelled walls. The Toto building at 
Wiesbaden, 3, by contrast, introduces cane into the chairs - 
not the most serviceable material for this purpose. A more 
formal note is struck by the Finnish National Pensions 
Institute at Helsinki, 4. The sedate ranks of wooden furniture 
are well in keeping with the dark tiled walls. 


continued 


Post offices 
5 and 6 Most British post offices follow a pattern of heavy 
counters, square-meshed grilles — with a noticeable lack of 
colour. Recently, however, the MOW has made several 
interesting experiments. 5, at Heswall, Cheshire, was designed 
by J. O. Stevens, when senior architect at the MOW. Walls 
and counters are panelled in pencil stripes of sapele mahogany, 
and the indicator boards above the counter are faced with 
Lancaster cloth in red, grey-green and yellow, with plastics 
letters of contrasting colours. The Swedish example, 6, from 
Stockholm, has carefully planned writing desks with linoleum 
tops, sprung penholders and trays for forms. Good use is made 
of aluminium in the ceiling and counter panels. DESIGNERS 
Gésta Aberg and Claes Tottiec. 
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Museums and galleries 

Opportunities are rare for housing a museum or art 
gallery in a new and specially designed building, 
but one has recently presented itself in Norway. 
Situated in open country at Maihaugen, this severe 
concrete building, 7, has been erected by the 
Norwegian Government for a private, grant-aided 
organisation and displays mainly Norwegian 
handcrafts and the traditional workshops in which 
they have grown. The interior detailing, 8, is plain 
and simple, but unusually effective. ARCHITECTS 
Sverre Fehn and Geir Grung. 

Usually it is the museum designer’s lot to cope with 
a large and unwieldly building, quite unsuited to 
modern display techniques. Where appropriate, and 
where funds will run to it, the structure of a hall or 
room can be transformed to focus attention on the 
exhibits — as, for example, in the Smithsonian 


Institution in Washington — the new Hall of Health, 
9. In the vast architectural relics of the nineteenth 
century, however, the cost of thorough 
reconstruction would be immense and most 
authorities content themselves with designing 
showcases that both do their job properly and fit 
unobtrusively into the background. Of three MOW 
examples, 11, is the least successful, perhaps 
because the cathedral like arcades of the Natural 
History Museum defy treatment in this way. The 
display unit, 10, in the more sympathetic 
background of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
comes off well, as do the elegant spur screens in the 
Tate Gallery, 12. Alternating with wall displays 
against venetian blinds, they bring grace and 
variety (especially when lit) to a basically dull and 
heavy room. 
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Laboratories 
13 and 14 Examples of special furniture designed for 
Government laboratories, of which there are several dozen. 

13 is selected from the National Chemical Laboratory, 
Teddington; 14 is at the Therapeutics Laboratory, Weybridge. 
Note the cantilevered benches — in one case with loose storage 
units beneath — the variety of lighting arrangements and the 
use of recessed cupboards with glass shelves and doors. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE BUILDINGS 


13, 14 and 15 New interiors for the sixteenth century 
Isenburg Castle at Offenbach, Germany. The 
illustration, 13, shows a restoration of an original 
interior carried out in the early years of this century. 
This was destroyed by fire during the second world 
war and has subsequently been converted into a 
social centre for young people, 14. The main part of 
the castle is occupied by the regional planning 
authority and 15 shows the large open plan drawing 
office. The complete interior schemes were carried 
out on a small budget — the open plan with dividing 
screens being found considerably cheaper than 
separate offices. arcurrect Paul Posenenske. 
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In the interior design of libraries the MOW is 
trying to overcome the accepted, almost mediaeval 
conception of what a library should be — a tall 
building with shelves reaching far above the head, 
heavy tables and traditional, framed-up chairs. 16 
shows what it has been able to achieve at the Atomic 


Energy Research Establishment, Aldermaston, 
with a utility building, mass-produced furniture 
and standard fitments. The Continental examples, 
however, show what can be done with more money, 
allied to lively imagination. Wood and metal blend 
extremely well in the State Library at Darmstadt, 


Germany 17. Olaf Ottelin’s unusual desk units at 
the Swedish University College of Commerce in 
Helsinki (a state institution), 18, add plastics panels 
to a lightly framed table. The reading room of the 
Bath House at Salzhausen, Hesse, 19, provides a 
relaxed and informal atmosphere. 


Here then, in this special feature, is a broad view of a Government 
department whose work is largely concerned with design. Many 
of the examples seen may not be as exciting to look at as the best 
commercial designs that periodically are shown in the pages of 
this magazine. Yet the quantity of goods purchased through the 
ministry is enormous and its policy on design matters is therefore 
of vital importance both directly and indirectly, to large sections 
of the community. We have seen that this challenge is being met 
and that a new policy, more forward looking than it has been in 
recent years, is beginning to emerge. This policy should be en- 
couraged, and if from time to time, problems arise that seem to 


interrupt its steady evolution, they should not detract from the 
very real progress that is being made. On several occasions in the 
previous pages the suggestion has been made that a more wide- 
spread use of free lance designers, working in conjunction with the 
ministry’s own team, would ensure a steady injection of fresh 
ideas to meet the varied requirements of the ministry’s work. In 
the past, experiments along these lines have not always been 
successful, but in the long run substantial benefits have resulted, 
for such experiments have stimulated a more progressive outlook 
among the ministry’s own staff, a process evident in the new de- 
signs for the Washington chancery. 
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A television programme, as the introductory article to 
this series pointed out (pEsIGN 138/28 — 31) is a collabora- 
tive effort. It is produced by a hierarchy of skills of which 


design is one; one, moreover, that follows rather than 


leads. Consequently, a discussion of television graphic de- 


sign is, in effect, a discussion of only a part of a complex, 
which itself is a part of larger complex. 

In practice, the range a television graphic design de- 
partment can cover, in addition to work actually seen on 
the tube, includes publicity and magazine design, exhi- 
bition and window displays, etc. However, for the pur- 
poses of this article, extra-television material (that not 
seen on the tube) will be omitted, because it is closer to 
the general problem of presenting the image of an organi- 
sation — a problem, in fact, which has already been con- 
sidered in the Graphic Design series. Again, advertising, 
while it involves graphic design and certainly contributes 
to the overall character of Independent Television, raises 
questions relating to the concept of design in advertising 
as a whole which are too complicated to introduce here. 
In this context, therefore television graphic design covers 
credits, trailers, animation and special displays (see 
chart on page 78). 

The first rule of television design is that everything 
should relate to the nature of the particular programme ; 
that is, the appearance of sets and credits should stem 
from the character of the programme and the intentions 
of its writers and director. Therefore any criticism of 
television design, in this instance graphics, has to be made 
in terms of these relative standards, and not in terms of the 
virtually academic standards of, say Graphis or Gebrausch- 
graphik. It is possible, for example, to find credits which 
conform to these academic standards and yet which fail in 
the context of a programme. An extreme instance of this, 
and I have watched it happen, are credits which are too 
‘good’ for the programme they introduce, and kill it stone 
dead. Since it would be ridiculous to suggest that the 
standards of a programme should be ‘raised’ to suit its 
credits, the inescapable conclusion is that the credits have 
failed. A general rule seems to be implied by this, namely, 
that credits succeed only in as much as they communicate 
that which is relevant to the programme. But what is 
relevant and what needs communicating? Very briefly 
three things: 1, the title of the programme and the people 
who made it; 2, the mood or atmosphere related to the 
character and purpose of the programme, and 3, the kind 
of change of orientation the programme demands of the 
viewer and, in addition, impact to keep the viewer tuned in. 
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1 Trailer and opening credit for pop music programme. 
pesiGNer 7. R. Laughton, BBC 


2 Trailer for quiz parlour game. pesigner Derek Cousins, 
Assocrated-Rediffusion Lid. 


3 Trailer for late night pop music programme. DESIGNER 
Mac Murdo, Associated Tele Vision Ltd 
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TV graphics Categories of graphics used in television 


CATEGORY INFORMATION 


Credits, opening /closing title of programme, participants, writers, director, 
technicians, etc 


Trailers title of programme, indication of theme, participants, 


time 


Animations information demanded by theme of programme 
Special displays 


4 Filmed opening credits for 
children's serial play. DESIGNERS 
Alastaw Mac Murdo and Colin 
Cheesman, Associated Tele Vision Ltd. 


PRESENTATION 


related to category of programme (play, variety, panel game, 
news, etc), character within category (eg, play - farce, period, 
realist) 

subject of play (eg, realist, about advertising, boxing, old age, 
etc) 


related to category of programme (as above), context of 
trailer, its duration, whether one of series 


related to theme and purpose of programme (eg, school pro- 
gramme on nuclear energy, or displays in panel game, et 


‘ 
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The selection of T V graphics illustrating this 
feature is based as closely as possible on the criteria 
suggested on page 77. That is, that the credits 
should be an integral part of a programme, and 
that their content should correspond to that of the 
programme itself (credits are in effect a 
communication about a communication). It is 
essential to bear this in mind because of the 
tendency, when attributing values to graphic 
design (particularly when it is seen out of context, 
as here) to stress form at the expense of content; to 
treat graphic design as though it possessed inherent 
aesthetic qualities that are somehow independent 
of the message which it aims to communicate. 
Considered in the context of the introductory 
article in this series (pEsIGN 138/28 - 31), this 
suggests that for every distinct category of 
programme there should be an equally distinct 
category of graphic design. In fact, while most 
credit designs tend to fall into one of several 
categories, these have no specific relationship to the 
programme category, and are, moreover, stylistic 
and formal. For example, in the case of drawn 
credits, substantially the same kind of drawing (an 
international style based on a mixture of the 
convention, of Shahn, Steinberg, Stone Martin, 
Francois, etc) is made to fit many different kinds of 
programme, hence different kinds of content — 
Find the Singer, 14, is an example of this style. 

In addition to the drawn credits there are 
typographic credits (Tempo 60, 1) ; photographic 
credits, where the whole image is made with a single 
photograph or succession of photographs (eg Act of 
Terror, 6) ; formal credits, either formalised shapes 
(Hockey, 11, Zoo Time, 7), or animated sequences 
similar to Saul Bass’ credits for The Man with the 
Golden Arm (as in Mill of Secrets, 4) ; and finally, 
mixed credits, the widest category, which includes 
different methods and media, for example 
photographic and graphic elements (Maigret, 5, 
Miss Interflora, 8, and Cannonball, 10), and traditional 
media such as engraving, with or without graphic 
elements (Photography, 13, and A Woman of No 
Importance, 15). 

The fact that these categories are stylistic (ie 
definable in terms of style rather than content) 
tends to limit the range of ideas from which the 
designer can draw for reference. Graphic design for 
the movies is based on far wider sources of imagery, 
and although much of it would not be considered 
good graphic design, it is nevertheless effective in 
its context. The type of credits designed by Saul 
Bass are an isolated example of good graphics for 
the movies, but the T V designer seems to be 
trying to produce work at this level to encompass 
the entire range of T V categories. In other words, 
there are certain sources of imagery that are closed 
to television designers because their interpretation 
would not conform to what is generally regarded as 
good graphic design. Stylistic categories are no 
doubt inevitable, but there should be more of them, 
and they should cover a wider range of images and 
ideas, so that they can relate more closely to the 
character of the individual programmes. 
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5 Opening credits for a new series of Simenon stories, planned 
for the autumn. Designer Geoffrey Martin, BBC. 


6 Trailer for a play. pesianer Frank Hall, Granada T V Network 
Lid. 


7 Trailer for a children’s programme, pEsianer Maurice Askeu 


Granada T V Network Lid. 
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TV graphics 


MISS 


8 Filmed opening credits for a feature programme. DESIGNER 
J. R. Laughton, BBC. 


9 Trailer for a programme of interviews giving foreigners’ 
impressions of the British. Designer Coli Cheesman, Associated 
Tele Vision Ltd. 


10 Trailer for a series of films about the adventures of two lorry 
drivers. DESIGNER Alastair Mac Murdo, Associated Tele Vision Ltd. 


11 Trailer for a sports programme. pesianeR Colin Cheesman, 
Associated Tele Vision Ltd. 


14] 
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12 Credit titles or a play. pesiGNeR Timothy O’ Brien, ABC 
Television, 


13 Trailer for schools’ programme. pestoner Derek Cousins, 


— Associated-Rediffusion Ltd. 
BERNARD 


_ 14 Trailer for musical quiz programme. pesioner Sydney King, 
GOLDMAN ’ Associated-Rediffusion Ltd. 


15 Trailer for a play. pesicner Tony Oldfield, Associated- 
Rediffusion Lid. 


ALFRED 
LYNCH 
as Freddy 
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A. This design is one of the new 
Weydec surfaces. 


B. The Weyroc core (4 or 2"). 


C. Non-decorative plastic balan- 
cer on reverse face. 


WEYDEC constructional boards—with their plastic surface 
already factory-bonded to a core of famous Weyroc— 

hold enormous cost-saving advantages for 

Architects, Shop-fitters, Furniture-makers and Builders. 
And now the good news is: there’s enough for everyone. 
Greatly increased production has seen to that. 

NOW it’s possible to make or specify whatever plastic-surfaced 
unit you want in this colourful, hard-wearing board. 

A ready-bonded plastic-surfaced board costs less than buying 
the board and surface separately, so Weydec saves money. 
And, by doing away with the glue-pot, Weydec saves 

on time and labour, too. 


Contact your Weydec Distributor today 


vey 


Write for a free sample to:— 


THE AIRSCREW CO. & JICWOOD LTD., Dept. DN.17 Weybridge, Surrey 


melamine surfaced Weyroc 


wPs73 
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PEOPLE 


New appointment 

Peter E. M. Sharp has been appointed general 
manager of Westrex Co Ltd. Mr Sharp was 
educated at St Paul’s School and the City & Guilds 
College where he took a degree in telecommunica- 
tions. Until recently he was personal assistant to the 
managing director of the Troughton & Young group 
of companies. He is a frequent contributor to DESIGN 
and other journals. 


Radio designer 

Eric Marshall has been appointed head of design to 
Ultra Radio & Television Ltd. He will take over 
executive responsibility for the product design de- 
partment, and will also supervise and co-ordinate 
the firm’s office and factory décor, exhibition stand 
design, house style, etc. 


Free lance 

Ronald E. Brookes, director of design at Brookes & 
Adams Ltd, is planning to extend his work as a free 
lance designer, setting up his own studio. Mr 
Brookes designed the Fiesta melamine plates which 
gained one of the Design Centre Awards this year 
DESIGN 138 40). 


Typographical appointment 

Keith Mirams, 25, formerly art editor of the maga- 
zine Go! has taken up an appointment as a typogra- 
pher to Benham & Co Ltd. Mr Mirams studied at 
the Guildford School of Art. 


New interiors 
Hulme Chadwick has been commissioned to design 
the new Hotpoint Home Centre which AEI-Hot- 
point Ltd will be opening in Oxford Street, London, 
early in December. Mr Chadwick is also working on 
the interiors for the new Daily 


Mirror building 
which opens this autumn. 


Public relations 

Ashley Havinden, director of design at Crawfords 
Public Relations since 1929, has been appointed vice- 
chairman of the company. 


Consultants for packs 

The Woudhuysen Design Group has been appointed 
consultant designer to the Warner, Hudnut-Lam- 
bert group of companies, which manufactures a 
wide range of pharmaceutical products. 


EXHIBITIONS 


House warming 

Heating Your Home is the title of an exhibition that 
will be held in The Design Centre from September 
19 — October 29. Various methods of home heating 
will be on show, as well as individual appliances. 
Linking displays are being arranged by retailers 
throughout the country. An article on domestic 
heating will be published in the October issue of 
DESIGN. 


Litter bins on show 

In association with the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government and the Department of Health 
for Scotland, the CoID recently organised a compe- 
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tition for the design of litter bins (pEsiGn 136/67). 
An exhibition of the winning designs will be held in 
the Victoria Embankment Gardens (Whitehall sec- 
tion) from October 6 


18. It will be opened by the 
Minister of Housing & Local Government. 


Italian link up 

La Rinascente, the Milan department store, is 
staging a display of the 1960 Design Centre Awards 
(DESIGN 138/32-53), and stocking two samples of 
each award. (The Duke of Edinburgh’s Prize for 
Elegant Design will not be exhibited.) Photographs 
of the 1957, 1958 and 1959 awards are on show. The 
exhibition closes on September 15. 


British books 

British Book Production 1960, the National Book 
League’s annual exhibition of book design is on 
show at the National Book League, 7 Albemarle St, 
London, wl, until September 24. 


Athome... 

International Cycle and Motor Cycle Show, Earls Court, 
November 12 — 19. 

Industrial Photographic and Television Exhibition, Royal 
Albert Hall, November 21 — 25. 

International Caravan Exhibition, Olympia, November 
30 — December 6. 

International Boat Show, Earls Court, January 4 — 14, 
1961. 


...and abroad 

Office Equipment Exhibition, Paris, October 14 — 23 
(apply Salon International de l’Equipement de 
Bureau, 6 Place de Valois, Paris). 

International Plastics Exhibition, Utrecht, October 17 
19 (Exhibition Consultants Ltd, 11 Manchester 
Square, London, 

International Exhibition of Measuring Equipment (Inter- 
kama), Dusseldorf, October 19 — 26 (John E. Buck & 
Co, 47 Brewer St, London, w1). 

High Fidelity Exposition, Montreal, November 8 — 12 
(Dominion High Fidelity Association, 25 Taylor 
Drive, Toronto 6). 

National Hotel Exposition, New York, November 14 - 
18 (General Manager, 141 West 5Ist Street, New 
York City 19, NY). 


COMPETITIONS 
Theft prevention 


The Road Haulage Association Ltd has launched a 
competition for the design of an anti-theft device for 
a lorry. Any person or firm may enter, submitting 
working drawings or a prototype. Entry forms and 
further details are available from The Secretary, 
The Road Haulage Association’s Vehicle Security 
Committee, 146 New Bond Street, w1. 


Annual award for upholstered furniture 

Aeropreen Products Ltd has instituted an annual 
design competition for upholstered furniture. Details 
of the first competition, for the 1961 Aeropreen Award, 
have recently been announced. British industrial de- 
signers who are not older than 36 on March 1, 1961, 
and students at recognised art schools and training 
colleges, are eligible for entry. Designs submitted 


New paper and printing 

John Pollock & Son Ltd, the paper merchant, has recently 
introduced Apostle Art, a new dual purpose paper suitable 
for both letterpress and litho printing. The illustration, 
ABOVE, is taken from a sample leaflet by Pollock's. Printed 
in colour, the upper portion of the photograph was repro- 
duced by four-colour letterpress, and the lower part by 
standard four-colour litho. 


may be for any item of upholstered furniture used in 
the home, garden or office, and they must make use 
of one or more of Aeropreen’s polyurethane foams. 
The assessors for the 1961 competition include Ern- 
est Race, Sir Gordon Russell and Ashley Havinden. 

Entry forms and further details are available from 
the Secretary, Aeropreen Award Committee, Lind- 
say Avenue, High Wycombe, Bucks; the last date for 
the receipt of completed entry forms is December 1, 
1960; designs must be submitted by March 1, 1961. 


Pick of the packs 

The Institute of Packaging is organising a national 
design competition for package manufacturing and 
package using companies in Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland. There are |2 classes for entry, includ- 
ing food and beverages, pottery and glassware, soft 
furnishings and household textiles, etc. The packs 
will be judged from the point of view of functional 
efficiency, user convenience, and sales appeal. The 
ColID and the SIA have nominated representatives 
to serve on the judging panel. 

Entry forms and further details are available from 
the Institute of Packaging, Malcolm House, Empire 
Way, Wembley Park, Middlesex. The last date for 
receipt of entries is September 12. 


Laminates for the home 

Formica Ltd has announced details of its Heavenly 

Home contest; competitors are asked to choose pat- 

terns from the Formica range for use in a bathroom, 
continued on page 85 
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.-.BUT WILL Mrs. JONES LIKE IT? 


The Glass Container-Acceptance Testing service will make sure 


At last! The new pack is agreed. Around the 
table heads nod expert approval . . . but Mrs. 
Jones (average housewife) does not nod her 
head — she is not at the meeting. A pity! 
Because Mrs. Jones, A.H., is the ultimate, 
infallible authority on pack design. If she 
gives it the nod, it’s right — if she doesn’t, 
it’s wrong. 

How sensible then tocut out some of the 

guesswork by calling Mrs. Jones into con- 
sultation. You can do this very easily 
now, and it costs you nothing. Britain's 
Glass Manufacturers have set up the Con- 
tainer-acceptance Testing Service for the 
specific purpose of providing Packers 
with facilities to test consumer reaction 
to new packs before they go into mass 
production. Designs can be tested in any 
or all of the following four progressive 
stages. 
1 Design Preference Testing. Any new 
design can be tested on a consumer panel 
of 400 households. Their preferences will 
be analysed and presented to the Packer 
as a report and recommendation. 


SEE HOW GOOD THINGS ARE IN(47] , ASS & 


2 Container in Use Testing. The new con- 
tainer and its product can be tested in 
actual use in the home. The panel’s ex- 
perience of the new pack will be recorded, 
analysed and furnished as a report. 

3 Shelf Testing. The sales appeal of a new 
pack can be tested in self-service or other 
stores and the speed and volume of off- 
take audited and analysed by type of 
shop and locality. The pack may be tested 
either alone or against any alternative. 
4 Area Test Marketing. Facilities are 
available for area test marketing any new 
product. An expertly staffed marketing 
service has been established which will 
plan, organise and, if desired, execute 
test marketing campaigns in their en- 
tirety for Packers launching new glass 
packed products. 

Free Service. Because the Glass Manufac- 
turers believe that these services should 
be used as widely as possible, all the 
facilities under headings 1, 2 and 3 are 
offered free as a service to the packing 
industry. The only cost to the Packer 


under these headings will be in the supply 
of goods, containers and such items as 
labels and transport. In the case of Area 
Test Marketing schemes however, a 
nominal charge will be made for planning 
the operation. 

Security. Where any of these tests are 
carried out on new products, the whole 
operation can be executed with absolute 
security. Packers can have complete 
anonymity by employing one of the 
several brand names that have been 
registered especially for this purpose. 

If you would care to have further de- 
tails of this service, please do not hesitate 
to ask, irrespective of whether you 
interest is immediate or 
not. Details of this 
scheme have been pub- 
lished as a booklet, 
copies of which are 
available on request 
from your Glass 
Manufacturer or 
from the Federation. 


THIS IS AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 
GLASS MANUFACTURERS’ FEDERATION 
19 PORTLAND PLACE - LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 6952 
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NEWS continued 


bedroom and living room. Entry forms and details 
will appear in the Press, and will be available from 
Formica stockists. The competition will be judged by 
John E. Blake, Editor, pesiGn 
the chairman and the design manager of Formica 


; Lady Barnett; and 


Ltd. The last date for receipt of entries is November 
1; further details are available from Formica Heavenly 
Home Contest, 84-86 Regent Street, w1. 


Industrial art bursaries 

Details have been announced of the Royal Society 
of Arts’ 1960 Industrial Art Bursaries competition. The 
prizes, totalling more than £5,375, take the form of 
travelling bursaries, in most cases of £150 each. The 
competition is open to students and to young design- 
ers. Further details are available from the Bursaries 
Officer, Royal Society of Arts, John Adam Street, 
London, we2. The last date for the receipt of entries 
is October 10. 


Newspaper award 

Details of The Annual Award for Newspaper Design 
competition have recently been announced. News- 
papers published daily or on Sundays, evening pa- 
pers, and papers published once, twice, or three 
times a week are eligible for entry. Any issue pub- 
lished during the month of June 1960 may be sub- 
mitted. The closing date for entries is September 16, 
Administrative 
Committee, The Annual Award for Newspaper Design, 
c/o Printing World, 296 — 302 High Holborn, wel. 


Further details from the Secretary, 


American honours 

The American Industrial Designers Institute awards 
for 1960 have been presented to Dave Chapman, 
Kim Yamasaki and Frank Carioti of Dave Chap- 
man, Inc, for their research and recommendations on 


Model yachts 

These model racing yachts, designed by Uffa Fox, are being 
made by Toy Works Ltd. They have automatic steering, 
Terylene sails and solid brass fittings ; the outer shell of the 


body is vacuum formed from Bextrene sheet, the hulls are 
fitted with expanded polystyrene and the keels are lead filled. 
Eight sizes, ranging from 12 ~ 27 inches are being market- 
ed, and their prices range from 19s 11d — £4 19s 6d each. 
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the design of facilities for US schools; to William L. 
Mitchell and the General Motors styling staff for 
their work on the Chevrolet Corvair (pestGn 133 

and to Walter Dorwin Teague, Jr, David H. Deland, 
and Benjamin H. Stansbury of Walter Dorwin Tea- 
gue Associates for their design of the Euphorian dental 
chair for the Ritter Company (pesiGn 136, 38). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aesthetics society 

A British Society of Aesthetics has recently been 
formed; its aim is “‘to promote study, research, dis- 
cussion and publication in aesthetics’. Lectures will 
be organised and a journal will be published. The 
president of the society is Sir Herbert Read. Further 
details from the Hon Secretary, the British Society 
of Aesthetics, c/o The Department of Philosophy, 
Birkbeck College, Malet Street, London, wel. 


Proving the pack 

The Glass Manufacturers’ Federation has recently 
inaugurated a new service which enables packers 
to test consumer acceptance of their packs before 
they are fully launched. Customers’ reactions to 
new designs are tested (both aesthetically and func- 
tionally) on a panel of households in London, Birm- 
ingham, Manchester and Glasgow. The packs can 
be ‘shelf tested’ in stores in main shopping centres, 
and area marketing tests can be arranged. 


Conclusions on copyright 

The council of the SIA recently appointed a work- 
ing party to examine the question of copyright as it 
affects its members. The report of the working party 
has now been published and is available from the 


SIA, 7 Woburn Square, wel. 


LETTERS 


Creeping commercialism 

sik: There is a constant and unfortunate petty com- 
mercial atmosphere in pesiGN which I find increas- 
ingly intolerable. L. Bruce Archer's article What is 
Good Design? (pEsiGN 137/28 — 33) expresses this 
more strongly than any other article has done so far, 
and although you have implied that what is written 
will not possibly meet with unanimous approval, | 
cannot allow that to preclude any comment. 

First, to mention a few points: we must never 
allow ourselves to become “‘. . . in a changing world 
. . . daily more enslaved to production and sales” 
(Comment presicn 137/23) — this is a moribund atti- 
tude. A design to be good should attempt to raise 
public taste by being more advanced than that to 
which the public have been accustomed. A design 
..in 10 
years’ time as it is today”; good design is ‘timeless’ 
and not subservient to fashion. Which is an explana- 


should always attempt to be “as good . 


tion of why we cherish past designs irrespective, we 
pray, of how much they can be sold for. 

Second, and most critical: Mr Archer has placed 
commercial market values on a higher plane than 
pure aesthetics. There have always been absolute 
values of design and there always will be and these 


remain constant. They may be applied in different 
ways, hence we get a “rise and fall of aesthetic 
standards”. These values have been argued and dis- 
cussed at length in many places, but to dismiss them 
in favour of public taste is hypocrisy. 

JAMES LEWIS 

8 London Road 

Rickmansworth 

Herts 


Pat on the back 


Postcard from Robert Osborn, the American cartoonist, refer- 
ring to the June issue of DESIGN. 


Stunt or purpose ? 
sik: Legibility is the whole duty of type and layout. 
What is the point of setting credits to illustrations 
at the side so that the page has to be turned round 
to read them? This occurs in pesiGn 136/29, 30, 31. 
This revival of the half-baked stunt typography, 
emanating from Central Europe, which afflicted our 
eyes 20 years ago, is unworthy of DESIGN. 

JOHN GLOAG 

3 The Mall 

East Sheen 

London, sw14 
The art editor replies : ** The setting of credits vertically 
beside illustrations is a convention so commonly 
accepted in magazine production that I am sur- 
prised Mr Gloag feels it necessary to object to the 
custom. The reason for placing them in this manner 
is, of course, to avoid getting them tangled up with 
the caption, which is often placed above or below 
the illustration. The “half-baked stunt typography 
. 20 years ago” 
is presumably a reference to the vital pioneer work 
of Moholy-Nagy, Bayer, Lissitsky and others, which 
was the foundation of everything that is most valu- 
able and progressive in graphic design today.” 


emanating from Central Europe . . 


Persuading for a purpose 
sik: Thomas Balogh in The Economics of World Ten- 
sion (New Statesman, December 12, 1959), examines 
the economics of psychological obsolescence in a 
world setting. Speaking more parochially he says: 
“The resilience of the economic system might well 
be sapped by sheer satiety of consumers, and the 
increasing capacity of producers to pour on to the 
market an expanding quantity of goods of declining 
importance to people. Escape towards increased 
leisure and well-being is blocked. Leisure to be con- 
structive and enjoyable demands a greater degree of 
collective consumption and investment than people 
continued on page 87 
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DECORATIVE SCREENING 


for the modern interior 


2 o This elegant room 
0a divider is a striking 
example of the use of 

4 @ > Harvey perforated 

@ @ @ metal and plastic 
coated wirework. As 


shown in the size 
ohm“ @, illustration on the 


left, pattern No. 1642 
isa combination of perforation and embossing, 
and is one of thousands of patterns for which 
Harveys hold dies. Four other examples are 
shown below, also } size. 


® 


Small, medium or large scale panels can be 
produced in most metals and in various gauges 
Certain patterns can also be produced in 


plastics and other materials. 


Harvey Decorative Metalwork can be finished setetetere 
to produce the maximum appeal and to ensure ve 
prolonged service. It may be stove enamelled ee 


in colour, plated, oxidised, anodised, polished 
and lacquered, or plastic coated. 

FULL TECHNICAL SERVICE is offered to designers 
contemplating new applications of these 


V4 nV 4 


DECORATIVE 
METALWORK 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 


Also available: HARVEY Patent Metalace and Woven Ribbon Wirework in many attractive patterns and finishes. P/tl 
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LETTERS continued 


seem willing to approve.” 
I do not see how Richard Hamilton (pEstGn 134 
28-32 


putting forward some conception of human needs. 


can discuss “benefits to society’ without 
“Socially beneficial goods” are not to be equated 
with “goods well designed for their purpose”, since 
so much depends on the purpose. 

“Manipulation techniques”? Where is that arch- 
manipulator Goebbels? And what about conscious 
attitudes turning into their opposites? Has the ra- 
tional male technology produced an irrational fe- 
male inspired economy? 

K. WOODBRIDGE 
Clock House 
Marloes 

Nr Haverfordwest 
Pembrokeshire 


The Penrose Annual 1960, Vol 54 

Editor Alan Delafons, Percy Lund, Humphries & Co Ltd, 
£2 2s 

Anyone reviewing the Penrose Annual has to be clear 
for whom his review is intended. I shall try to assess 
its merits from the graphic designer’s standpoint. 

I get the strong impression from this annual that 
the most important thing about it is that it should 
appear every year. It seems to have nothing very 
important to say; many of the articles seem to be 
written mainly to fill up space and one is left wonder- 
ing if one would in any way mourn its non-appear- 
ance. Only one of the articles dealing with design 
(that by Kenneth Garland) has any real value, and 
this is so interesting that I am tempted to devote the 
whole of the review to it. 

After analysing the nature of the two most power- 
ful national typographic styles — those of America 
and Switzerland — he goes on to examine how Bri- 
tish designers might benefit from the influence of 
these two styles. He concludes, quite rightly I think, 
that what is required in this country is not a “top 
trio” of designers, but a “top 300”. Where I disagree 
with him is in his assertion that it is among the 
salaried men in the advertising agencies, the staff 
designers in large industrial firms, the magazine lay- 
out men and the members of design teams in print- 
ing works that we may expect to find the 297 missing 
designers. It seems to me that the raising of design 
standards, whatever our hopes to the contrary, will 
be the business of designers alone. I do not believe, 
owing to the nature of advertising agencies and the 
fairly unenlightened attitude towards design of many 
industrial firms, that we can expect a sudden flood 
of enlightenment. What I do believe possible is that 
determined designers can, out of their own deter- 
mination, force design standards upwards, and that 
what we require and what we are indeed getting, is 
a continual flow of tough well trained and enthusi- 
astic entrants into the profession, who will see to it 
that, in the main, they deal direct with clients and 
not, at third hand, through agents and agencies. 

Instead of being unkind about the other articles 
on design, perhaps it would be better if I said noth- 
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ing. I must ask however, why, in the article Design 
for Doctors, there is no mention in the illustrations of 
the individual designers, nor an indication of whether 
the designs were produced in this country or abroad? 
I would hazard a guess that all the most interesting 
ones were produced either in the USA or in Switzer- 
land, although they may have been printed in this 
country from plates sent over. Why no mention of 
one of the few firms that has been doing original 
work of this kind in this country ~ Smith, Kline & 
French? 

After reading the article entitled Evidence of Study, 
although the work shown is of considerable interest, 
one wonders whether the students from Canterbury 
will manage to continue this kind of work as pro- 
fessionals. When we reach Book Design and Illustration 
in the DD R and Report on Poland things begin to look 
up, before we are plunged into the depths when we 
reach the technical section. 

By way of transition we have The Conscience of the 
Press by Sir Linton Andrews. | am no expert on the 
Press, or on the activities of the Press Council, but I 
find his article depressing in the extreme. “‘Business 
in the council’s sixth year starting on July | 1958 
followed what had now become the usual pattern 
with complaints of intrusion, glamorizing of crime, 
exaggerated reports, and the like.” It would seem 
that despite all the council’s best intentions they 
were not having a very marked effect. 

I am not really competent to pass judgment on 
quite a number of the technical articles, which are 
mostly concerned with the finer details of printing 
techniques and not of immediate interest to de- 
signers. There is one very good article dealing with 
the printing of transparent wrappings which con- 
cisely and informatively outlines the field and its 
problems. It is illustrated with four examples, and 
here we come to the tragedy of Penrose, which is in 
itself the tragedy of the present state of British print- 
ing. I defy anyone to produce examples of printing 
on any material which are more tasteless than these. 
This tendency of the British printer to ignore abso- 
lutely the existence of designers is only too evident at 
printing works and printing schools throughout the 
country, but one does not feel it unreasonable to ex- 
pect a publication such as The Penrose Annual to do 
something to combat this state of affairs. 

Che final and irrevocable blow to one’s hopes 
comes at the very end in the section on advertise- 
ments. This annual has some standing, and British 
design and printing are probably to some degree 
judged by it abroad. There are one or two adver- 
tisements that reach a reasonable design standard 
one or two out of a total of 86. Mr Garland is cer- 
tainly right when he says “‘What is needed is not 
simply a top trio”. 

Perhaps all this does not really matter; perhaps 
Penrose does not have much influence. But there is a 
need, a very real need, for a publication aimed 
mainly at graphic designers and typographers which 
would keep them in touch with the latest develop- 
ments in printing and perhaps at the same time help 
to open the eyes of the printing industry to the fact 
that many designers have a very detailed working 
knowledge of printing processes and techniques. 


The time is fast approaching we hope, when a 


Glass fibre on patrol 

Eventually all RAC motor-cycle patrols will be equipped 
with this new side-car made from glass fibre. The side-car 
was designed and made by Watsonian Sidecars Ltd. 


great deal of the printing industry’s work will have 
passed through the hands of designers. Maybe the 
printing industry would do well to trim its sails to 


this wind of change. 1AN BRADBERY 


Hotelbauten 

Restaurants: cafes: bars 

Alexander Koch, Verlagsanstalt Alexander Koch GmbH, 
Stuttgart; Alec Tiranti Ltd, £5 8s (Hotelbauten) ; 
£8 15s (Restaurants : Cafés: Bars). 

In any book dealing exclusively with one aspect of 
design there is a danger that the author will try to 


justify his selection by inferring that there is some 


special problem inherent in his subject — when in 
fact no such problem exists. 

Hotelbauten does not fall into this trap — in fact it 
leans over backwards to avoid it. For while the archi- 
tectural problems involved in hotel design are not 
basically different from those encountered in blocks 
of offices or flats, the background to modern hotel 
design is both complex and particularly interesting. 
The book illustrates a number of modern hotels (in- 
cluding motels and holiday camps) but fails to in- 
clude any mention of background problems. 

A hotel today may well be built by an international 
committee, including an American hotel group (such 
as Hilton’s), together with local financiers (as with 
Charles Clore for the proposed London Park Lane 
Hilton), or with local government support (for ex- 
ample the Greek government, in the case of the pro- 
posed Athens Hotel Hilton). This can have curious 
results. There have been cases where an American 
operator has been anxious to design a hotel with 
local character, arguing that a tourist wants to feel 
that he is abroad, and not staying in just another 
American hotel. Local representatives, however, 
have replied that the idea of a modern hotel is one 
that is super American. Compromise has resulted. 

Increasingly, hotels are built as prestige symbols 
~ particularly by nations about to achieve independ- 
ence. They want hotels which will attract foreign 
business men accustomed to Western standards, and 

continued on page 89 
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Adaptable, practical 
-and more than acceptable 


Royalite is one of the most adaptable of the new materials. 
It has the outstanding quality of combining rigidity with 
a controlled degree of flexibility giving an impact strength 
that is exceptional in a material of outstanding lightness of weight. 

Royalite is not only practical but also decorative. It is available in 

all colours with either a textured or smooth surface. It is essentially a 
trouble free material. It is chemical resistant, grease resistant, 
non-magnetic and non conductive. For the manufacturer seeking 
a really all-purpose material Royalite Nitrile Thermoplastic Sheet 
gives him unlimited opportunities in terms of design and function. 


MADE IN BRITAIN 
THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, 


204/208, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1. MUSeum 5460 
FACTORIES: CASTLE MILLS, EDINBURGH AND HEATHHALL, DUMFRIES 
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BOOKS continued 


who may wish to use the hotel as temporary office 
space. And there have been cases of architects being 
told to revise their designs as the hotel is not high 
enough -~ prestige and height are closely linked! 

Further, the need for more hotels has assumed 
urgent proportions in some countries. Our aircraft 
industry - investing £150 million during the next 
few years — is concerned with the fact that passengers 
may be put off for fear that they will not find accom- 
modation at their destination. British travel agents 
have said that unless more hotels are built here 
quickly, they may have to divert tourists to other 
countries. These are background problems to hotel 
building — and there are many more which should 
be included in a book of this size and quality. 

Otherwise Hotelbauten is admirable. Thirty-nine 
hotels, mainly from Germany and America, are 
beautifully illustrated with supporting captions and 
plans. If a further edition is considered, examples 
from Japan might well be included. 

Restaurants: Cafes: Bars is a companion volume. 
There are 82 illustrations, taken from all over the 
world, with plans and table layouts clearly presented. 

In both books the text is given in English, German 
and French. Both provide suggestions for a manager 
thinking of alterations, ideas for students working on 
similar problems, and a useful record for the practis- 
ing designer of what has been done during the last 
few years. STEPHEN GARRETT 
Product engineering design manual 
Editor Douglas C. Greenwood, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany Inc, £3 10s 
In the carly days of pEsiGN this reviewer used to 
plague the Editor for the inclusion of pages of practi- 
cal data of use in a design office. It has since been 
appreciated, however, that this does not come with- 
in the scope of the magazine and that more technical 
journals are better suited to provide such informa- 
tion. In the United States both Product Engineering 
and Machine Design do this in a practical way, using 
illustrations and tables to present facts as clearly and 
as briefly as possible. In this country Engineering Ma- 
terials and Design provides a similar service. 

The new McGraw-Hill book Product Engineering 
Design Manual is a collection of pages from Product 
Engineering and contains much valuable material. 
Over three hundred 11 » 8-inch pages of line illust- 
rations, plus various tables and formulae, present in 
the handiest form the sort of information which a 
practical designer feels he ought to know but cannot 
remember at the ‘time’. Not only is it a checklist for 
the experienced man, but it must be surely a revela- 
tion to those starting in design offices. 

Only in a very few cases are the accessories shown 
not readily available in this country, and in most in- 
stances a corresponding article is on sale. Most of 
the data, however, concerns ways of achieving things 
and this covers both methods and materials. Why 
scratch your head for an idea when ‘23 ways to 
attach small diecast parts’? may solve your problem? 
You want to lock a threaded member? Here are 30 
ways to do it. You must join glass to metal? Here are 
15 ways to do it. 

Conscientious designers, keen to plan for produc- 
tion, would do well to refer to such pages as those 
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dealing with folding and fabricating sheet metal, 
moulding plastics, preventing corrosion, etc, while 
those seeking new ideas may find inspiration in using 
permanent magnets, fitting heating elements or 
photo-electric cells, or using various irregular mech- 
anical drives. 

“A little knowledge may admittedly be 
dangerous, if it pretends to be the whole story, but 
this pictorial précis serves both to refresh and stimu- 
late the mind. £3 10s may not sound cheap, but it 
would be hard to estimate in actual cash how valu- 


able are the practical ideas it contains. R. M. KAY 


The history of chairmaking in 

High Wycombe 

L. J. Mayes, Routledge & hegan Paul, {1 5s 

High Wycombe, known thoughout the world as ‘the 
town of chairs’, deserves a history of its evolution 
and development. 

Today the Windsor chair is still among one of the 
major products of the High Wycombe furniture in- 
dustry. And it is with this chair that L. J. Mayes 
deals in particular in his book, tracing its history 
from the earliest ‘bodger’ beginnings until today. 
Much has been written from the point of view of the 
individual craftsman about the Wycombe chair bod- 
ger and the pole-lathe in the beech woods. Many of 
these histories have been written in a romantic or 
arty-crafty manner, rarely secing the development 
of the chair as a function related to industry. This 
fault, | am glad to say, Mr Mayes has rectified. 

For centuries the Windsor chair was taken for 
granted, its only recognised value being that it was 
cheap and strong. It lived below stairs, in the cottage 
and farmhouse and followed the Army in its thou- 
sands. Today it still performs these functions, yet 
has taken on a new status and is democratically 
allowed to mix with the best in the land. This is 
because it has been able to stand the test of the 
good design formula — at one point it looked as 
though it had become a symbol of good design. 
After all, it is quite difficult to produce a badly de- 
signed Windsor chair. 

The interesting fact, is, of course, that the Wind- 
sor chair, with very little variation of its basic ori- 
ginal form, has passed from a country-craft to a 
machine-made product. This is the story which Mr 
Mayes tells so well. I found the chapter dealing with 
the early development of chairmaking machinery of 
particular interest — this is a subject on which very 
little research has so far been done. 

Having praised the meat of this book, I feel I 
must criticize its dull packaging. Surely a little 
more imagination could have been given to its de- 
sign layout. This, together with just a few photo- 
graphs of what the best Wycombe Windsors look 
like, would for me, have made the perfect record of 


this specialised industry. DENNIS YOUNG 


Colour in industry today 

Robert F. Wilson, George Allen @ Unwin Ltd, £1 15s 
Although this book is claimed to be authoritative on 
the subject of colouring in factories, canteens, hospi- 
tals and schools, it is plain that the author’s approach 
was essentially individualist and intuitive. The result 
is a collection of ‘facts’ about colour, not all of them 
accurate or important, and a collection of illustra- 


tions with very little connection between the one 
and the other. These give the impression that the 
schemes came first and that whys and wherefores 
were looked for afterwards. The author also seems 
to have ignored important experimental work in 
architectural colouring and lighting, like that re- 
ported in Ministry of Education Building Bulletin 
No 9 (HMSO), and in the Nuffield Foundation 
publication Studies in the Functions and Design of 
Hospitals (Oxford University Press). 

While the book gives prominence to the British 
Colour Council code of safety colours for industry, 
and to paint colour ranges sponsored by the council, 
it fails to mention that there is a British Standard 
safety colour code (BS 2929) and ignores the exist- 
ence of BS 2660, the range of paint colours sponsored 
jointly by the RIBA and the paint industry and 
adopted by Government departments. One suspects 
that in his heart Mr Wilson was totally out of sym- 
pathy with science and was temperamentally unable 
to pay it more than lip-service. 


Addendum 

DESIGN 140,80: the binders illustrated in the advert- 
isement are no longer available. The new binders 
which the CoID is now supplying will hold six issues 
of the magazine. They can be obtained from the 
Business Manager, pesicn, 28 Haymarket, London, 
swl, and they cost 12s each, or 13s 6d post paid in 
the U.K. 


DESIGNERS in this issue 

Maurice Askew, sia; Lionel Brett, rripa; Ronald E. Brookes, 
rsta; Sir Hugh Casson, MA, FRIBA, Hulme Chadwick, 
ARIBA, ARCA, PSIA; Colin Cheesman; Derek Cousins; Uffa Fox; 
Milner Gray, Rpt, ppsta; Frank Hall; Ashley Havinden, opr, 
Sydney King, arca, wsia; J. R. Laughton, arca, 
msia; Dennis Lennon; Alastair MacMurdo; Geoffrey Martin, 
msta; Timothy O’Brien, ms1a; Tony Oldfield; J. O. Stevens, 
FRIBA. 


MANUFACTURERS of special furniture and 
commercially produced designs shown in the special 
feature on the Ministry of Works 


Page 47 —§, circular group of chairs and, 6, table, A. H. 
McIntosh & Co Ltd, Victoria Rd, Kirkcaldy 

Page 48 - 8, table, chairs and sideboard, Beresford & Hicks Ltd, 
131-139 Curtain Rd, ec2 

Page 49 - 10, table, chairs, and side tables, S. Hille & Co Ltd, 
134a St Albans Rd, Watford, Herts 

Page 50 — 1, James Powell & Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd, 
Whitefriars Glass Works, Wealdstone, Harrow; 2, jug, plate 
and entrée dish, D. & J. Wellby Ltd, 18-20 Garrick St, we2; 
cruet and cutlery, Mappin & Webb Ltd, Mappin House, 
Winsley St, Oxford St, wl; 3, Josiah Wedgwood & Sons Ltd, 
34 Wigmore St, w! ; 4, Mintons Ltd, China Works, 
Stoke-on-Trent ; 5, Crown Staffordshire China Co Ltd, 
Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent 

Page 58 — 2, chairs, Heal’s Contracts Ltd, 196 Tottenham Court 
Rd, ; settee, R. S. Stevens, 39 Marlowe Rd, 17 

Page 59 — 4, A. Edmonds & Co. Ltd, Constitution Hill, 
Birmingham 19; 5, chair and settee, Beresford & Hicks Ltd, 
6, chairs, Mines & West Ltd, Downley, Nr High Wycombe, 
Bucks; table, A. Edmonds & Co Ltd 

Page 63 — 7, chair, Mines & West; desk, W. T. Nicholls Ltd, 
St Pauls Rd, Gloucester 

Page 64 - 2, suite, Bath Cabinet Makers Ltd, Lower Bristol Rd, 
Bath 

Page 66 

Page 67 


1, table and chairs, S. Hille & Co Ltd 

2, tables and chairs, S. Hille & Co Ltd 

Page 71 — 1, canteen tables and seats, W. T. Nic holls Ltd 

Page 73 — 10, display stands, W. T. Nicholls Ltd; 12, spur 
screens, Charles Barrett (Shopfitters) Ltd, 143-151 
Wandsworth Rd, sw8 


OTHER MANUFACTURERS in this issue 
John Pollock & Son Ltd, 29 Queen St, e« 4 

Toy Works Ltd, Court Gardens, Pound Lane, Marlow, Bucks 
Watsonian Sidecars Ltd, Albion Rd, Greet, Birmingham 11 
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Bex filrn 


THE BASIS OF NEW IDEAS FOR Windopoke BY JOHN DICKINSON & CO. 


Strong, exceptionally clear, easy to fabricate, Bexfilm opens up new 
avenues in Design. Windows, transparent sides and complete trans- 
parent packs—packs which protect the goods and do a strong selling 
job—all the time. 

A good example is this new Windopak designed and produced for the 
Rawlplug Company. Bexfilm acetate film is used here for the crescent- 
shaped bubble which gives the pack a dual purpose as a display and as 
a handy container and dispenser after sale. 

The bubble is free to revolve in the card, which is folded and stuck, at 
the edges only, with latex. This novel construction results in excellent 
visibility and protection for the product and a very economical price. 
For sales appeal plus economy, designers are turning more and more 
to Bexfilm. The Technical Service Department of BX Plastics will be 
happy to assist you in the production of progressive packaging ideas. 


For further details of the latest in individual Windopaks write to 
John Dickinson & Co. Ltd., Card & Board Department, Apsley Mills, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


pi BX PLASTICS LTD. 


A subsidiary of The British Xylonite Co. Ltd. 


Cellulosics Sales Division, Manningtree, Essex. Telephone: Manningtree 401 
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“To a chap like me— 

and I'm proud of my work— my pencll’s 
my living. 

The pencils | use have to stand up to fast 
hard work, their grading's got to 

be absolutely spot on — not almost 
or nearly but bang on the dot every 

time. 

The leads must hold their points 

and flow smoothly throughout a long line— 
no crumbling or 'clinkers’ mark youl— 

and if | erase a line it must go cleanly — 
there's no ' furrow’ left in my paper 

so you won't find ghost lines in prints 
made off my drawings. As a matter of 

fact you Can tell from a print when it is 

my drawing — the print's always first class.” 


“What pencils do | use?” 


"Venus drawing pencils of course, the ones 
with the crackle finish !— how else 


do you think | keep up my high standard?” 


¥ DRAWING 
PENCILS 


sk VENUS Drawing Pencils are made in 17 accurate 
grades from 9H to 6B. 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LTD... LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON. E.5 


chairs 
designed by 
Professor 
Arne 
Jacobsen 


FINMAR 
Limited ing 
26 Kingly Street 
London WI 
REGent 8308 
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CHANDELIER No02 


Waterford Chandeliers 


Beautifully hand cut 
from full lead crystal, 
Waterford Chandeliers 
are available in sizes 
suitable for modern 
interiors. 

Chandeliers can be 
supplied from stock in 
original Waterford 
designs or in new designs 
in the highest Waterford 
tradition. 

Waterford Glass are also 
glad to make up 
chandeliers to architects’ 
own specifications. 
Particulars of this service 
will be sent on request. 


D (6x) | 


SCALE (approx) 
Ft 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED, WATERFORD, IRELAND 
Enquiries for Britain, Australia and New Zealand should be directed to the Sole Agents 
J. WUIDART & CO. LTD., 15 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


THE ‘U°’ RANGE OF OFFICE FURNITURE 


Designed by Basil Spence & Partners 


introduces for the first time a blended Office range at 
reasonable prices; prices within those specified by the 
University Grants Committee for this type of furniture. 

The ‘U’ range made in attractive Nigerian Pear- 
wood, is especially suitable for Universities, Senior 
Technical Colleges and Offices where a combination of 
correct working posture and good looks is of para- 
mount importance. 

For the convenience of Architects and Executives, 
the ‘U’ catalogue is available in a handy pocket size 


from the sole Manufacturers. 


Double Pedestal Desk 5’ 0” « 2’ 6”. 


Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


can trust Hammer's personal service’ 


Specialists in Library, Office and Laboratory Furniture 
Crown Works, Hermitage Road, Harringay, London N.4. STAmford Hill 6691-2 


Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 
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THE AWARD £500 


DESIGN COMPETITION 


Aeropreen Products Limited, manufacturers of high 
quality polyurethane foams for the furniture in- 
dustry, announce the institution of an Annual Award, 
to the value of £500, for the best furniture designs, 
using Aeropreen flexible foam, submitted by estab- 
lished British industrial designers (age limit 36), and 
British design students in Technical Colleges and 
Schools of Art recognised by the Ministry of Education. 
The objects of the Award are to encourage young de- 
signers to create new methods of using Polyether 
foams and to improve design standards for quantity 
production furniture. First prize £300, second prize 
£150, third prize £50. 


Entries will be judged by Ernest Race, R.D.I., PP.S.LA., 
(Chairman), Sir Gordon Russell, C.B.E., M.C., R.D.1., 
F.S.1.A., Ashley Havinden, O.B.E., R.D.1., PP.S.LA., 
PP.A.G.I., F.I.P.A., Edith Blair, Home Editor of 
‘Woman’, F. J. Bristow, President of High Wycombe 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Society and Managing 
Director, Messrs. Bristow and Townsend Ltd. 

Closing date: March Ist, 1961. Entry forms and samples 
of Aeropreen flexible foams are available from: The 
Secretary, Aeropreen Award Committee, Aeropreen 
Products Ltd., Lindsay Avenue, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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This 1s part of several suites we have recently made 
for the Ministry of Works. The writing desk is made 
of walnut fixed to a stainless steel frame. The top 
is covered with grey hide. For many years we have 
made furniture in the design of the day and repro- 
ductions of established design. We have also prepared 
and carried out schemes for Museums, Libraries and 
Laboratories. We shall be pleased to prepare a 


scheme for you and give a quotation for the work. 


WILLIAM T. NICHOLLS LTD. 


GLOUCESTER 


VISTOSI 


ITALIAN 


LIGHT FITTINGS 


IN COLOUR 


MUST be seen at 
J. Wuidart & Co. Ltd., 15 Rathbone Place, London, W.1 


Printing 


Colour Printers by precision Methods of Letterpress and 
Lithography, with a design service of outstanding merit, 
available for submission of ideas for Leaflets, Brochures, and 
Catalogues, specimens available from : 


KINGS NORTON PRESS (1947) LTD. 
Head Office and Factory, Kings Norton, Birmingham 30 
Telephone No. KIN. 2262 


London Office: STUART HOUSE, | TUDOR STREET, LONDON E.C.4 
Telephone No. Fleet Street 1379 
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Yes, that will answer 
my trimming problems 


Designers from an ever increasing 
number of industries find that 
Claylastic is the ideal answer to their 
trimming problems. This plastic/metal 
embellishing strip is being used on 
applications from motor vehicles to 
television sets and furniture to 
suitcases. Claylastic’s freedom from 


damage on assembly lines and superb ah 


wearing properties, combined with its 
low cost, and fine finish, make it the J 
industrial designers natural choice. 

For further information please send for 


our Brochure Publication 1001. 


CLAYLASTIC 


Claylastic is protected by British Patent No. 801934 
HOWARD CLAYTON-WRIGHT LIMITED 
WELLESBOURNE WARWICK ENGLAND 


Telephone: Wellesbourne 316/7/8 
*Grams: ‘Clatonrite’ Wellesbourne 
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yesterday's craft 
tomorrow's design 


SCULPTURA 


THE LILLESHALL COMPANY OAKENGATES 
SHROPSHIRE 
121 VICTORIA STREET VICTORIA 9992 
Bidet 


Marquess of Queensberry MSIA c 1960 
Fontana dell’ Annunziata Florence c 1559 
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"National Dip! 
in Design 


ee For Public Buildings use Gaybel* Satin 
7 (estd. 1934). This important cloth has an elegance and performance 
well suited to big work, lofty drapes, Lord Mayors. 
Proscenium curtains call for Gaybe/. Well worth 25/- per yard. 
See Gaybel/ at our Head Office. Gayonnes Limited, 
22 Grafton Street (off Bond Street) London W.1. 


* Gaybe/ is a registered trademark of Gayonnes Ltd. London 


designers| 
makers of point of sale 
units 1n wood, tube, 
sheet metal, wire 


SALESCOPE 32 CHURCH STREET LANCASTER, TELEPHONE 5433 


Walkers 


(SHOWCARDS) 


Pwone HYDE Parx 


2529 
ee 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


trust and responsibility. 
Impeccable appearance, 


influential and versatile. 
Seven drawers including personal rg 


filing drawer on ball bearing 
glides. Insert accessories tray, 
fully enclosed back. Vynide 
inlaid top in many shades. Oak or 
Mahogany finish. Just £38 18s. 


Full particulars from: 

DEPT. D.2, CARSON BROS. 
(PRODUCTIONS) LTD. 
BASILDON, ESSEX. 


CARSONS 


MODERN 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


Quotations for reprints of 


ice 


articles and features in 
Design may be obtained from 


the Business Manager, Design, 


t serv 


28 Haymarket, London SWI. 


reprin 


Orders should be placed not 
later than the end of the 


month of issue. 
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The Blue Grey Leather Upholstery Suite for use alae 
in the Office of the Ambassador in the TO 1M. QAO surpiiers oF 


QUEEN ELIZABETH II \ FURNISHING MATERIALS 
British Embassy - Washington, D.C. 


Made to the design Enquiries for Individual B E R E S FO R D & H ite KS 


and specification of the ‘ in Road. London. E.C 
Contemporary or Traditional 4 
Ministry of Works. Curtain Road, ndon, 


design are invited. 


if you’ve a pet problem... 


... that’s just begging to be 
solved by an injection-moulded 
component, get on to us. 

Our design unit will soon have 


it eating out of your hand. 


* INJECTION MOULDERS LTD piastic mouldings tor every industry 


Westmoreland Road, London, N.W.9. Tel. COLindaie 8868/9 and 8860 
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Classified advertisements 


Rates : 1s 3s per word (minimum, 20s 


Situations vacant 


COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

The Council of Industrial Design wishes to appoint 
the following senior officers in the autumn: 

post A A Liaison Officer to promote the Council's 
aims and services among contract buyers of interior 
fittings, furnishings and equipment for public build- 
ings such as hotels, universities, schools, hospitals, 
colleges and transport undertakings. The post is for 
a man, preferably aged between 30 — 45. He must be 
a person with a very good general education and a 
keen interest in and a broad knowledge of industrial 
design. In addition he must have held posts at a 
responsible level in which he has acquired practical 
knowledge of the technical and business problems of 
contract buying for public buildings. Suitably quali- 
fied candidates could be architects, interior de- 
signers, contract furnishing or furniture manufac- 
turing executives, or others with relevant experi- 
ence and interests. The starting salary will be accor- 
ding to qualifications and experience, either in the 
grade {1,295 £1,630 or the grade £1,630 £1,790 
rising to £1,970. 

post B An Industrial Liaison Officer for the Pottery 
and Glass industries. The essential qualifications are 
a good general education, a knowledge of both the 
above industries and their products gained through 
responsible relevant experience, and a keen interest 
in industrial design. An interest in interior furnish- 
ings including textiles will be an added advantage. 
The age limits are approximately 28 — 40. The salary 
will be in the range £1,295 — £1,630, the starting 
salary depending on experience. (This post is being 
readvertised. 

Terms applicable to both posts are that there is a 
five-day week with the requirement to work on a 
few Saturdays, there are approximately 4} weeks 
holiday a year and there is a pension scheme. Salary 
scales for these grades are under review. Applications 
should be made on the Council’s form. Further par- 
ticulars of the posts (please state whether Post a or B 

may be obtained from The Recruitment Officer, 
ColID, 28 Haymarket, sw]. 


City of Birmingham Education Committee 
COLLEGE OF ART AND CRAFTS 

Principal: M. W. Hawes, arca, ARWs, NRD 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified men 
for the post of Vice-Principal as from the Ist Janu- 
ary, 1961. Salary scale: £1,950 » £50— £2,050. In 
addition to professional qualifications, it is desirable 
that applicants should have had administrative 
responsibility in an Art Institution and considerable 
organising and teaching experience in the fields of 
Fine and Industrial Art at both preliminary and 
advanced levels of training. Particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from The Principal, 
College of Art and Crafts, Margaret Street, Birm- 
ingham, 3, on receipt of a stamped, addressed, fools- 
cap envelope. Completed application forms to be 
returned by 30th September, 1960. E. L. Russell, 
Chief Education Officer. 


STONEHILL FURNITURE LIMITED. Furniture Designer, 


with a flair for sound modern design and with ex- 
perience in some branch of the furniture trade is now 
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required in our Design and development Depart- 
ment. The position offered entails working on own 
initiative and original interpretation of briefing 
given within a wide domestic design programme,will 
be expected of the successful applicant. Apply: 
Angel Factory Colony, Edmonton, n18. 


MURPHY RADIO require a Technical Illustrator in 
their Electronics Division Drawing Office. This is a 
good opportunity for a keen young man or woman 
with artistic ability, and preferably some knowledge 
of electronic equipment. The successful applicant 
will be required to do both normal pictorial work 
and exploded views of equipment. The position 
might well appeal to a person just completing a 
recognised art 


course. Conditions of 


employment in a brand new building are excellent, 


training 


and scope will be given wherever possible to express 
individuality. Apply to Personnel Department, 
Murphy Radio Limited, Welwyn Garden City. 


GIFTED DRAUGHTSMAN and art school graduate 
required by well known exhibition studio. Good 
starting salary and prospects — excellent working 
conditions. Telephone Richmond 5633. 


TYPOGRAPHER / VISUALISER wanted. Good, quick, 
able to develop ideas. Harold and Mary Brent, De- 
sign Consultants, 23 Lordship Lane, Letchworth, 
Herts. 


INTERIOR DESIGNER. Ind Coope Limited, National 
Brewers, require an Interior Designer to work in the 
Architects Department at Burton-on-Trent on a 
variety of Schemes to be carried out in Hotels 
throughout the country. The work of the Depart- 
ment is progressive and offers constant opportunities 
for carrying out interesting Schemes. A commencing 
salary of £800 to £1,000 is offered. Contributory 
Pension Fund with substantial Death Benefits be- 
fore and after retirement. Five day week. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to the Group Architect, 
Ind Coope Limited, Burton-on-Trent. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a Princi- 
pal of the Central School of Arts and Crafts who will 
be expected to begin his duties in January, 1961, if 
possible. The Central School admits students for 
advanced courses only. It is organised in seven de- 
partments: (1) Drawing, Painting, Modelling, Etch- 
ing and allied subjects. (2) Book Production and 
Graphic Design. (3 
4) Textiles. 


work and allied crafts. (7) Industrial Design. More 


Interior design and Furniture. 
5) Theatrical design. (6) Silversmith’s 


ample accommodation which will include a working 
theatre is now being built. An artist or designer of 
repute or an architect practising as an industrial de- 
signer, with teaching and organising experience and 
a wide knowledge of the place of art in education 
and industry is looked for. Industrial experience will 
be an advantage. Salary scale £2,500 £100 

£2,800 plus London Allowance (£38 or £51). Fur- 
ther particulars and applications forms from the 
Education Officer (FE3a/D,2004,9), The County 
Hall, London, se] to be returned by 17th October. 


FINMAR LIMITED has the following vacancies: Sales 
Representative for furniture in London and the 


Box numbers 1s extra. Copy: Last date for copy is 10th of month preceding date of issue 


South of England. Must be experienced and well 
connected in the trade and appreciative of clean 
modern design. CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY to the 
managing director. Shorthand, typing, tact and 
ability for organising. In both cases applications in 
writing should be addressed to the managing direc- 
tor, Finmar Ltd, 26 Kingly Street, wl. 
TYPOGRAPHER. Associated Electrical Industries 
Limited wish to appoint a young typographer in 
their central publicity office in London. This is a 
responsible position for which proved ability is 
essential. Please write giving age and experience to 
the Personnel Officer, A EI Ltd, 33 Grosvenor Place, 
swl. 


Situations wanted 


GRADUATE STUDENT Industrial 
Design with three years’ professional design studio 
experience wishes employment with quality English 
manufacturers or office. Available October 1960. 


Box No, 454, persion, 28 Haymarket, London 


(American) of 


DESIGNER, unusually wide experience textiles, 
printing, screenmaking, experimental photography, 
secks interesting work designing, or negative produc- 
tion. Box No. 455, Godfrey James, Esq, 19d, South- 
brook Road, Lee, London se12. 


Miscellaneous 


INTERNATIONALLY WELL KNOWN TEXTILE DESIGNER 
takes private students for a year’s course. Apply 


box 453, pesicn, 28 Haymarket, London, sw]. 


AEROFOAM can supply made-to-measure Dunlopillo 
latex foam seat panels covered in any material to fit 
or loose cushions covered or un- 
or just the Dunlopillo 


on your frames - 
covered or even just the 
advice — or bench seating anywhere. Acrofoam Ltd, 
19-27 Cricklewood Bdy, nw2. GLa 9844. 


PICTURE FRAMES Of all types made. The largest stock 
in London. Rowley, 86-87 Campden Street, Kens- 
ington. Telephone park 4349. 


Shipping and packing 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS at European Fairs should con- 
tact Davies Turner & Co Ltd, 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, London swl, stoane 3455, for details of 


DIRECT ROAD SERVICE. 


Prototypes and model making 


RICHARD DENDY & AssociaTEs welcome your enquir- 
ies for architectural, engineering, experimental and 
ship models; production runs of advertising units in 
rubber, plastics, wood or metal; prototypes in all 
materials; giant exhibition and carnival displays. 4, 
5 and 6 Seaton Place, Hampstead Road, London 
Nw]. EusTON 7617 and 1981. 
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MASTERMODELS LTD cater for the needs of those who 
require quality, service, and delivery in the follow- 
ing field — scale models for display and technical 
sales, industrial prototypes large or small, precision 
and general pattern making, Keller models, vacuum 
forming and tools, Greenhill Crescent, Harrow, Mid- 
dlesex, HARrow 2428. 


METAL—WIRE~TUBULAR WORK. Let us manufacture 
your prototypes and/or production runs. Holborn 
Metal Works. can 8042. 


Design development 


DESIGN /DEVELOPMENT An idea is one thing — develop- 
ing it to the production stage is quite another! Our 
experience in all production techniques in metals 
and plastics, supported by our design and prototype 
facilities, enables us to offer a first class service in 
this field. R. J. Emery and Company, Studio Two, 
Brownfields, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. Tel Wel- 
wyn Garden 6500 and 4720. 


Printing and publications 


KINGS NORTON PRESS (1947) LTD. Fine colour Printers 
have installed yet another Precision Letterpress 
Printing Machine to meet increasing demands. Our 
design service is available for submission of ideas, for 
Leaflets, Brochures and Catalogues, either by Letter- 
press or Litho. Specimens available from Factory — 


ADVERTISERS in this issue 


Abbott Bros (Southall) Ltd .. 19 
Aeropreen Products Lid «>, 
Airscrew Co & Jicwood Ltd 26 82 
Allom Heffer & Co. Ltd as 
Atlas Lighting Ltd... 7 
Barry Ostlere & Shepherd_L td 9 
Beresford & Hicks 98 
Block & Anderson “ COVER II 
Bowater Sales Co Ltd .. 
Brookes & Adams Ltd. . 12 
British Titan ProductsCo _.... 13 
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Kings Norton, Birmingham 30. Telephone: kings 
Norton 2262. London Office — Stuart House, | 
Tudor Street, London ec4. Tel: rieet Street 1379. 


COLOUR PRINTING — Our Iscatone photo-litho pro- 
cess gives quality economically. Write Townsends, 
Printers, Exeter or ‘phone London Office Tel. 
Pinner 7927. 


Commissions and contracts wanted 


PACKAGING, PRINT, DISPLAY. Harold and Mary 
Brend, Design Consultants, offer their personal 
services to manufacturers in London, Midlands, E. 
Anglia. Ring Harold Brend, sta, Letchworth 1237. 


PACKAGE DESIGN from a small and dedicated group 
helps build a complete image of your product. John 
Cox, sia, at Brand Image Limited, 30 Welbeck 
Street, London wl. nunter 2586. 


YOUNG DESIGNER, shops, interiors, exhibitions, furni- 
ture, wishing to establish himself, requires commis- 
sions. Association with designer considered. Box 451, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London, sw]. 


FOR EXHIBITION STANDs and Display, Architectural 
and Visual Planning models, prototype design and 
development Consult: John Evans and Associates, 
East Gate House, Cheyne Walk, Northampton. 


Ercol Furniture Ltd .. 
Expanded Metal Co Ltd on <<. 
General Electric Co Ltd sa COVER It 
Gent & Co Ltd 
Glass Manufacturers .. 84 
Hammer, Geo. M. & Co Ltd .. és ao See 
Harvey, G. A. & Co (London) a i 
Hille, S. & Co Ltd es Ke 2/3 
Hope, Henry & Sons Ltd 
Humasco Ltd .. ine 18 
ICI - : ink 
Injection L td 8 
Jobling, Jas. A 
Leabank Office Equipment L td 14 
Leicester College of Art 


Record of Designers 


Housemark designed for Naafi by Pat Keely, rsia. It is 
to be used in all contexts. The device is ingenious in imply- 
ing by simple means representation of the three services. A 
recommendation from the ColD’s Record of Designers. 

Manufacturers and others wanting design consult- 
ants or staff designers can apply for a short list 
(requirements must be stated in some detail) to the 
Record of Designers, ColD, 28 Haymarket, London 
swl, or to the CoID, Scottish Committee, 46 West 
George Street, Glasgow c2. 


L. M. Furniture ave 
Lumenated Ceilings L td 4 
Marley Tile Co Ltd ° -. 
Merchant Adventurers 10 
Morris, Alfred Furnishings. . 15 
Nicholls, William T. Ltd 
North British Rubber Co 
Steel Co of Wales 6 
Stewarts & Lloyds 16 
Storeys of Lancaster .. 
Venus Pencil CoLtd .. 
Walkers (Showcards) Ltd... 
Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd . COVER 1v/3 
Walpamur Co Ltd... 8 
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this is INFINILITE... 


the world’s first non-modular suspended ceiling 


lightweight sections interlock without visible joints 


Consider the architectural possibilities of a luminous ceiling material Z om 
that cuts to any size and shape, that is dimensionally stable, yet so eo 
light that it is suspended only by slender wires. This is Infinilite. ; 
Its light transmission value is one of the highest of any luminous 
ceiling material, yet brightness control rings ensure remarkably low 
surface brightness. 

Infinilite comes in standard 24’ x 25” interlocking panels that clip 
together to form ceiling areas of any size. 

Investigate Infinilite — luminous ceiling — room divider — decorative 
material—and in imaginative hands much more besides. 


066608. 


0000" 
Infinilite is versutile and offers numerous ae 
and decorative possibilities. 


INFINILITE 


the revolutionary new suspended ceiling 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTDO., 
MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


| 
a 
Infinilite weighs so litile, it is suspenaed bu slenuer a 
1000000 
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MORTIMER STREET 


drawing by Esta Chadwick 


A place for Wallpaper 


THE FOLLOWING COLLECTION 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ARCHITECTS CONCERNED WITH THE 
SPECIFICATION OR DIRECTION OF 
DECORATIVE SCHEMES 


PALLADIO, HAYWARD, THE ARCHITECTS BOOK 
AND MAY BE SEEN AT 


The Architects’ Department The Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited 
19 21 Mortimer Street London W 1 
or King’s House King Street West Manchester 3 


A 


